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RIGHT OR WRONG. 



CHAPTER I. 

If the vicomte had hoped to have intervals 
of respite from his aunt's presence, he was 
sorely mistaken. 

That exemplary lady installed herself, as 
she expressed it, au cMvet de son litj with 
an interminable piece of knitting, for she 
had frequented the circle of Madame de 
Maintenon, and held by her example. When 
Madame de Hyeres was not saying her 
prayers she discoursed on the duty of 
marriage, and exhorted her nephew to con- 
sider seriously the advantanges of marrying 
Mademoiselle de Beausfeant with a dowry of 
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2 RIGHT OR WRONG. 

a hundred thousand crowns, who, though not 
of the great nobility, was still of good family. 

The vicomte could not always sleep, nor 
feign to sleep, and the constant click of his 
aunt's knitting needles, and the tones of her 
sharp, imperious voice, always raised in 
behalf of either devotion or matrimony, was 
penance enough for the sins of his lifetime, 
at least so he thought. 

A week passed on in this manner; Mar- 
guerite came into his room for a few moments 
every morning whilst his aunt was safe at 
mass. Her manner was cold and reserved, 
but she made neither question nor complaint, 
nor did she evince the slightest sign of 
petulance or ill humour. The inadvertent 
avowal of the vicomte that his father had 
long been dead, revealed a tissue of falsehood 
which she was only waiting for an opportunity 
to unravel. 

The old lady had come resolved ' that her 
nephew should marry Mademoiselle de Beau- 
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RIGHT OE WRONG. 3 

siant, and she sat down before her design 
as resolutely as a general who blockades a 
city ; she was a woman of a fixed idea, and 
when once a purpose entered her mind she 
had not a conception that it was possible to 
forego it. 

The literal fulfilment of our wishes may 
prove the very reverse of what we expected, 
but it is quite certain that perseverance has 
an almost omnipotent power to bring them to 
pass ; sooner or later it accomplishes the fact, 
if we can only hold to * our purpose long 
enough, and firmly enough. 

At first the vicomte chafed— r-out of very 
contradiction he desired the presence of 
Marguerite more earnestly than ever he had 
done before. But the long days had many 
hours; he was still quite unable to move 
without assistance, and he was perforce 
obliged to lie still. 

Gradually his ears began to receive the 

words of his aunt. Mixed as they were 
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4 RIGHT OR WRONG. 

with adroit flattery they were no sooner 
listened to than they began to take effect. 
The old lady was dever ; she had all a French 
woman's adroitness, and was not without a 
spice of caustic wit that made her amusing 
when she chose. Her stories about Madame de 
Maintenon and her court — ^the squabbles about 
arm-chairs and foot-stools — her endless gene- 
alogies and stories, sharpened with delicate 
malice, became gradually amusing to him. 
She never lost sight of her purpose ; all her 
stories, all her speeches tended to one point, 
the necessity that the vicomte should marry 
as became his rank, and restore the honours 
of his house. By degrees it seemed as if all the 
history of France centered in the family of Va- 
lambrosa, and the vicomte began to think that 
if not actually the brother of the sun and 
moon he was, at any rate, a much greater 
person than he had thought. 

The old lady continued to ply her knitting, 
and redoubled her efforts as she espied some 
signs of success. 
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RIGHT OR WRONG. 5 

By degrees the vicomte began to think 
that lawful matrimony was a Usmet that 
sooner or later inevitably overtook every 
man who had a noble name to support, and 
to become reconciled to the idea of Made- 
moiselle de Beauseant and her dowry. 

L^once, on his part, seconded the old 
lady's views; on him too certain new ideas 
were dawning. He considered that if his 
master married he would not only become 
a personage of more importance, but 
that he would require an intendant of 
his household, and who so proper for that 
place of trust as L^once, his faithful atten- 
dant and privy counsellor ! Decidedly 
L^once's own fortunes seemed to lie on 
the side of virtue and Madame de Hyeres; 
from that moment Marguerite's fate was 
decided. 

Gradually, but steadily, the vicomte was 
pressed forwards on the road his aunt wished 
him to go ; every day he found himself more 
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6 BIGHT OE WRONG. 

inclined to entertain the notion of letting him- 
self be married^ especially as all bad been 
arranged so as to give him no sort of trouble. 

Marguerite was the only difficulty; she 
would make a scene ; she would make herself 
very inconvenient to M. le vioomte, as 
L^once adroitly insinuated, and Marguerite 
became a disagreeable association of ideas* 

All this while Marguerite herself was 
certainly neither gracious nor pleasant; and 
the vicomte began to dread the sight of 
her; and to wish heartily that she would 
hear mass every morning, as well as his 
aunt. 

Madame de Hyk'es had not been twenty- 
four hours in the house, before she had 
learned all there was to be learned about 
Marguerite, but she kept her knowledge 
like hidden treasure, to be brought for- 
wards at the right moment. 

One morning, when she deemed her 
plans ripe, she entered her nephew's room 
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earlier than usual. Marguerite was adjust- 
ing his pillow. She looked up as Madame 
de Hyferes came in, and they stood fece 
to face. 

Madame de Hyeres drew herself up, and 
surveyed Marguerite with the indescribable 
haughtiness of a great lady. Marguerite 
stood her scrutiny with haughty composure, 
and kept her place. 

"Who is that young person?" asked 
Madame de Hyeres, turning to her nephew. 

Marguerite did not speak, the vicomte 
kept silence, and Leonce stood by, feeling 
that the crisis had come. 

*'Will you tell me, my nephew, who is 
this who has taken my place beside you?" 

Marguerite stood with her hand resting 
on the pillow — quite silent, and entirely 
unabashed by the lady's looks. 

"Perhaps, child, you will tell me your- 
self, by what right you intrude yourself, 
so unbecomingly and without any sense of 
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8 RIGHT OR WRONG. 

modesty, in the apartment of my nephew?" 

"M. le vicomte can tell you, madame, 
if he is so minded, and if you have the right 
to enquire." 

" What insolence ! " exclaimed Madame de 
Hyeres ; " speak instantly, my nephew, or I 
leave your house for ever." 

Marguerite's eyes were fixed intently on 
the vicomte, who felt sufficiently uncom- 
fortable beneath their searching gaze. 

"Mademoiselle lives in this house — as — 
as—" 

" His wife,*' quietly added L^once. 

" That cannot be true ; my nephew 
cannot so far have forgotten what belongs 
to a gentleman — ^nor the respect he owes to 
me." 

The vicomte still kept an uncomfortable 
silence; he felt it more difficult than he 
expected to avow the truth to Marguerite. 

Marguerite gave the vicomte a look of in- 
tense contempt, and said slowly and distinctly : 
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" M. le vicomte married me ; — ^that is the 
reason why I live here. He did not wish 
you to know ; that is the reason why I have 
been kept out of sight/' 

Madame de Hyferes appeared as though she 
had not heard, and again addressed her 
nephew, who said, awkwardly : — 

"Well, it is quite true that I went 
through a ceremony with her ; she wished to 
believe herself my wife and a vicomtesse." 

"And is it not so?'' said Marguerite, 
with a cahnness that was ominous of 
danger. 

" Truly, no ! it was a form I submitted to 
entirely to paciiy your scruples. It was a 
false marriage altogether, as you might have 
known had you not been wilfully deceived. 

The vicomte looked at L^once for corro- 
boration. 

"I had the honour to read the service 
myself; Mademoiselle Marguerite flatters my 
skill in disguise." 
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Madame de Hyeres seemed visibly relieved, 
but she said : 

"It was an entirely superfluous piece of 
condescension; no young woman of her 
class could have bean otherwise than honoured 
by the vicomte's regard. The presaunption of 
even dreaming of marriage is properly pun- 
ished; but if you still wish to retain that 
young woman in the house, you will permit 
me to order my carriage and depart." 

She bestowed a look of contempt on 
Marguerite and swept out of the room. 

" Miguel, is what you said just now true ? 
I entreat you to tell me if it be." 

Marguerite spoke quite calmly, almost 
gently. 

"Yes, Marguerite, it is quite true! — surely 
you must have found out long ere this, even 
if you believed it at the time, that I could 
never have seriously intended to marry you. 
Come, be sensible — I dare not ojflfend my aunt ; 
but you will always possess my unalterable 
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affection, and I will endow your future with 
any sum that you will ask ; you shall find me 
generous — and do not be unforgiving; con- 
sider how much I loved you." 

Marguerite's eyes flashed, but she only said: 

" If you can restore my father, I will go 
away, and you shall never hear of me again. 
Was that too your work ? " 

" If your father be still alive he shall 
be liberated; but Marguerite, do not look 
so deadly — say that you forgive me for 
the motive's sake." 

" But I do not forgive you ; I despise you ; 
only I despise myself yet more for having 
loved you. It was nobly done to use so much 
skill to deceive a woman who believed 
you blindly! But my father — see that 
you restore him to me, or I will apply 
for justice to the King himself." 

She spoke with a concentrated rage 
that gave a sense of uneasiness both to 
the vicomte and to his coadjutor. 
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" Good heavens ! what a tigress ! " said 
the vicomte, drawing breath as the door 
closed behind her. 

" Madame means mischief," said L6once ; 
" it will be as well to obtain her father's 
liberty, or she will make a scandal, unless, 
indeed, you send her to keep him company." 

"No, let her have her father, though 
I should think he must be dead by this 
time. How handsome she looked! Madem- 
moiselle de Beaus^ant has red hair and 
freckles. Give me my portfolio." 

The vicomte scrawled a few lines 
to the minister, and bid L^once take 
it. 

"Tou are quite in earnest that I should 
succeed ? " 

" Yes; if the old man is alive let him come 
out." 

" Very well. Has monsieur any fiirther 
orders ? " 

" No, except dispatch." 
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The vicomte was ill-at-ease. The blow 
had been struck ; there had been little 
or nothing of a scene ; Marguerite was 
as determined to go away as he could 
be to send her, and yet he felt disturbed 
and unhappy ; he found that Marguerite 
had more empire over him than he had 
known ; he could not bear to let her go, 
now that he was delivered from all fear 
of inconvenience. 

Madame de Hyeres resumed her place 
beside his couch, and made no allusion 
to the scene that had recently passed ; it 
was enough that she had crushed the 
young woman back to her original nothing- 
ness. Whither she would go, or what was 
to become of her, was beneath her notice. 
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CHAPTER II. 

One day, as Madame Bobbinet was knitting 
at the door of the house, a jiacre drove up, 
completely filling the street. 

"Gracious me! Mademoiselle Marguerite, 
is that you come back, and is that the 
poor old gentleman? I would not have 
known him ! He is changed, to be sure ! " 

"Hush, hush, Madame Bobbinet, I am 
come back to live with you if you will 
let me. Is our old room at liberty ? " 

" Yes, to be sure ; I have kept it 
always for you, as the good papa bade 
me. He said you would come back, and 
that I was to be ready for you. He was 
took dreadful when he heard you were gone.'? 
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Marguerite seemed scarcely to heed her. 
She was busied about her father, who, 
paralytic and helpless, had shrunk . to the 
dimensions of a chUd. The coachman 
lifted him in his arms, and carried him 
up stairs after Madame Bobbinet, who led 
the way. Marguerite followed with the 
child, and a small box, which she carried 
in her other hand. 

When they reached the old apartment 
everything was as she had left; it two 
years ago. The coachman deposited his 
burden tenderly in the arm-chair ; Marguerite 
paid him, and he went away. Madame 
Bobbinet would have asked a multi- 
tude of questions, but there was that 
in Marguerite's face that deterred her. 
She silently aided her to light a fire and 
prepare some food for the child and the 
poor old man. 

Marguerite went about mechanically, doing 
all she had formerly done; but looking so 
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strange and stem that Madame Bobbinet 
was quite a&aid. It was, as she said, 
"like a dead person who had come to 
Ufe." 

" Thank you, Madame Bobbinet — ^good 
night. I want nothing more — you are very 
good. Recollect if any one should come to 
ask for me I am not here — ^you have not 
heard of me." 

"To be sure, to be sure — I shall not 
be taken in again, I warrant. But is 
there nothing more you will want ? " 

"No." 

Madame Bobbinet's wooden sabots were 
heard tapping down the stairs. Marguerite 
was left to herself. 

Before Madame Bobbinet slept that night 
she had dispatched a messenger to the 
address Paul had given her. 

"It is a strange business, Tom-Tom, 
is it not?'' said she, as she caressed her 
favourite — ^a strange business, I understand 
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RIGHT OR WRONG. 17 

nothing about it ; but when the 

good papa comes he will set it all 

right, and now you and I will go to 
bed." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Paul mounted the almost intenninable 
stairs; his veins seemed filled with molten 
lead, and his limbs were so heavy he could 
scarcely drag them along. He had had to 
pause for strength ; before he dared to knock 
a voice bade him enter. 

In the centre of the room, Marguerite 
stood, washing clothes ; her face was set 
and stem, but it softened at the sight of 
Paul. 

"Tou came here once before when we 
were in trouble. I thought you would have 
come again." 

" I did come again, but you had left. I 
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RIGHT OR WRONG. 19 

heard last night you were here, and I came to 
find you." 

Paul spoke low, and his words were ahnost 
inarticulate from emotion. 

" You are very good, sit down ;" and she 
placed a chair for him whilst she cleared 
away her washing mug and hung the wet 
clothes upon a line at the other end of the 
room. 

Paul had time to recover his composure, 
and to look round him. 

A thin, shrunk, paralytic old man sat be- 
side the fire-place ; he was completely idiotic. 
How old he might be it was impossible to 
guess; his hair had fallen ofi^, his teeth were 
gone, it was a death's head covered with a 
wrinkled skin ; the eyes were dull and glazed, 
like those of a corpse ; how animal life con- 
trived to find refuge in such a ruinous dwell- 
ing was a pitiable wonder. He was dressed 
in an old, patched great-coat ; his lower limbs 
covered with a bed-rug; unable to support 
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himself, he was secured to his chair by 
a strap passed round the middle of his 
body, 

A beautiful baby was on the ground at 
his feet. 

Marguerite having finished what she 
had to do, came and sat down beside Paul ; 
the child began to cry, and Marguerite lifted 
it to her knee. 

There was no trace of shame or embarrass- 
ment, but a stem, grave sorrow; she did 
not look at Paul, her eyes had a fixed, onward, 
absent gaze. 

"Tell me, Marguerite, all that has 
happened to you, and let me help 
you." 

"It is strange that I should believe in 
any one again, but I believe in you. I 
don't know that I can tell you all that 
has happened ; there is much that I do 
not know myself; but you see there my 
work," pointing to the old man ; " if it had 
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not been for me my father would not have 
been there." 

" Marguerite, do not reproach yourself too 
much; no onfe who sees you could believe you 
weak or wicked." 

"It does not signify what I am," said 
Marguerite, impatiently ; " I have been the 
cause of all his suffering, the mischief is 
none the less because I did not intend it; 
besides, if I had been strong and courageous 
it could not have happened. I was deceived, 
but I also deceived myself; I was glad to 
believe what I was told, and that makes all 
my shame. For the rest, I believed I was 
married; I did not know the ceremony was 
false, I never doubted about that; but I 
knew my father was in prison, and what right 
had I to think about marrying and being 
happy whilst he was there suffering ; oh, 
nothing has happened to me but what I 
deserve; the curse on a disobedient 
child." 
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Marguerite, you shall not blame yourself 
so savagely; I know in part what has hap- 
pened to you, you have been the victim of a 
plot you could neither escape nor unravel; 
you don't know the diabolical pains that were 
taken to ensnare you." 

" That is possible ; the vicomte did wrong, 
but it is not with him I have to do. I know 
my own weakness ; if I had not been a coward 
— I was afraid of losing him — at least I should 
have been guiltless ; I don't want to be 
excused. I wish to have all the blame." 

"But my chad, you do not deserve it 
all. When did you find out you were 
deceived?" 

"His aunt came to him when he was 
lying wounded, and talked to him of a 
great marriage. She found out about me, 
and came to me, and when I would not 
believe her, she asked him in my presence, 
and he could not deny that he was not 
married to me; he did not want me to 
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leave him, for he loved me, especially at 
the last. He was very angry, but he 
got my father set at liberty, and when 
I saw him I felt what a wretch I had been 
— ^poor old man! — ^if he had not had a 
daughter he might still have been strong 
and happy." 

"And what do you count on doing?" 

"To take care of him, and to work; 
you once said you knew a lady who would 
take all the lace and embroidery I could 
make; is she alive still? Will she still be- 
come a customer?" 

At this moment the poor old paralytic 
lifted his head, and opening his mouth 
fiightftdly wide, uttered a series of discor- 
dant yells. Paul started, and covered his 
ears, so horrible were the sounds. 

The child began to cry. 

"He is hungry," said Marguerite, getting 
up. "It is the only way in which he can 
make known his wants ; poor father, I have 
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nothing good to give him." Whilst she 
spoke she made a panada of bread and 
water, and a morsel of sugar, and then 
passing, her arm round his neck, she fed 
him like an infant. When he had done his 
head fell again upon his breast, and he 
slept. 

"But what a horrible life for you, Mar- 
guerite." 

"Do not pity me; I wish to suffer; 
the more the better; besides,^ nothing hurts 
me." 

"Tell me, have you nothing to live 
upon but what you earn?" 

"No, nothing; he would have given me 
money, but I would not take it; so you 
see I must work hard that these may not 
suffer." 

Paul was astonished at her courage, 
though it was too much like despair to 
re-assure him; she had not come to the 
sensation of her own pain yet; she was 
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still stunned from the blow^ and he dreaded 
the moment when her stoicism should be- 
come human suffering. 

"Marguerite, let me be your friend. I 
will try to deserve to be so. All the 
lace you can make I will dispose of. 
You will let me come again?" 

"Tou are very good — yes — you are 
like a father for me." 

Paul rose ; Marguerite's eyes had still the 
fixed absent gaze they never lost; except 
whilst waiting upon her father. Almost 
before Paul reached the door she had 
turned to resume the occupation he had 
interrupted. 

Paul went away feeling like a man who 
had awakened from a dream, in which he 
had seen the means to scale the firma- 
ment, and found himself standing without 
even a ladder to mount a hay-rick. Every- 
thing had fallen so differently to what he 
had imagined. He had prepared himself 
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to find her heart full of love for another, 
and with that he would have had sym- 
pathy; he expected to find her over- 
whelmed with shame and indignation, and 
he was prepared to raise her in her own 
esteem; and his hope was to soothe and 
comfort her. But Marguerite was not in 
love, nor in any firenzy; she was perfectly 
calm and reasonable. Cartouche, the famous 
robber, told the priest who attended him, 
that the first blow on the wheel, was the 
last that was felt, which is as true in 
great moral shocks as in physical ones. 
After awhile, Paul did not allow himself 
to be cast down; he accepted Marguerite 
as she was, and with the abnegation of 
true love he tried to change himself in- 
stead of her; the patience of true love is 
the strongest force in life, it can wear 
down Time itself. 

Paul loved Marguerite, though what he 
intended to do either with her or with 
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himself he did not know, his onlj idea 
was to melt down his life to help hers 
in anj way that he could make her ac- 
cept help; to nourish her life with his 
own life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

One morning, some months afterwards, Mar- 
guerite having settled her father in his chair, 
and laid the child to sleep, was seated at her 
lace-pillow, when the door opened and the 
vicomte stood before her. Marguerite rose 
and confronted him, but without either anger 
or surprise, and waited for him te speak. 

"Marguerite! I am come — ^" he paused 
and faltered beneath the calm, cold, fixed 
look that met him. 

"Marguerite, I am come to find you — I 
cannot live without you — I love you ; come 
back to me if you have any pity." 

He fell on his knees at her feet, and would 
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have taken her hand, but she coldly with- 
drew it, 

" M. le vicomte, you have no right here — 
I wish you to go away." 

"But, Marguerite, I love you, and you 
only; if I deceived you, it was the only 
stratagem by which I could hope to win you ; 
have pity on me, on our child, on yourself, 
— for you cannot have lost all love for me, 
and return — ^let your father come too; the 
past is past, it is of no use to regret it. I 
love you so much, and those who love 
much have much forgiven to them ; I heard 
that read in church where I used to go to meet 
you and wait for you ; — oh. Marguerite, have 
you forgotten those days ? You are the first 
woman I ever loved — ^you will be the last. 
Marguerite, come back, you are my wife in 
the sight of all that is holy ; till you left me 
I did not know how you held my very soul 
with yours. Marguerite, you did love me 
once, it cannot all have gone out. — Oh! 
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Margaerite, look at me — let me have one 
look from you, such as I used to meet when 
I came home to you after absence; 
Marguerite, I would never leave you 
more. — Come back, only come back, Mar- 
guerite ! " 

Marguerite seemed scarcely to hear 
this impassioned appeal ; — her face was stem 
and her eyes looked straight out before 
her. 

"Rise, M. le vicomte,'* said she, coldly 
and gravely; there was not an inflexion 
in her calm, steady voice. " If I ever loved 
you, I have ceased to do so. I shall 
never return to you, and I do not wish 
you to come again to me; the child is 
mine — ^my father is mine — ^you have no 
share in either — look at that old man.'' 
She moved aside and pointed to the chair 
where the paralytic sat, and which the 
vicomte, in his agitation, had not observed ; 
^^ I am no longer one you ever knew — I 
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am dead — ^what you have done you have 
done — go away and leave me." 

" Marguerite, I cannot leave you — ^I will 
not. I did not intend that harm to your 
father — ^he shall have the best physician in 
Paris. Only speak to me like a human 
being, not as if you were turned to stone." 

" How would you have me speak ? I 
am stone." 

The vicomte, still kneeling, tried to grasp 
Marguerite's dress; she disengaged herself, 
and, turning her back on the vicomte, 
busied herself with her father, taking no 
notice of anything besides. The vicomte 
found his position intolerable — ^he was en- 
raged. 

"Marguerite, do not turn my love to 
hatred. You cannot mock me with im- 
punity. Are then my tears, my humility, 
my regrets, of no avail, that you front 
with that proud cold face? You know my 
power — ^you shall fear me if you don't 
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love me. I will conquer your scorn, at 
least/' 

"M. le vicomte," said Marguerite, turn- 
ing round to him, "this conduct is unbe- 
coming. Tou are a great lord, and not an 
actor in a theatre ; besides, you choose 
your part ill. You knelt to me once before 
— ^the same turn does not succeed twice. 
I have nothing to say to ycni; I have not 
reproached you ; I do not lay my own blame 
on you; but as a man of good breeding, 
you cannot stay where you have been re- 
quested to withdraw, nor can you continue 
to seek a woman who has told you that 
your persistence is displeasing." 

There was a slight accent of con- 
tempt in these last words; the vicomte 
felt it — ^he was pale with rage. 

"Very well, madam, I depart; but you 
have loved me too much not to regret me 
hereafter, though you may pretend to de- 
spise me at this moment; recollect that 
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I am the father of your child. Oh, madame, 
I hold my place m your memory by too 
many ties to fear you can ever forget me; 
and cold and proud as it pleases you to 
seem now, I recollect all the avowals of ever- 
lasting, never-changing love you have sworn to 
me. It comes in your part as woman to be false 
and changeable. You may wish to forget the 
past, but you cannot alter it. I leave you, 
madame, to the new lover by whom you 
have replaced me. He may be happy, but 
he can never flatter himself to be the first 
whom you have made so." 

With a profound bow, and sweeping the floor 
with his hat, the vicomte quitted the room. 

A flush mounted up to Marguerite's 
forehead at the last words of the vicomte, 
and a look of indignant scorn flashed from 
her eyes as the door closed behind 
him, but it faded away quickly, and she 
knelt down before the crucifix with her 
rosary. 
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" Merciful Mother, let it be accepted for 
a portion of my punishment," were the 
only words that would have been audible 
to a bystander. 

She resumed her former grave, com- 
posed aspect, and continued her lace-making, 
which the entrance of the vicomte had 
interrupted. 

She was not again molested by the 
vicomte. But though in appearance she 
was calm, his last words rankled pain- 
fally in her heart like the sharp edge of 
the crucifix she wore on her bosom, 
^^the lover by whom you have no doubt 
replaced me." That he, towards whom 
she had shown such wild idolatry, should 
so easily believe she could ever love any other 
man showed such utter want of understand- 
ing of all she had felt and been for him, that 
it gave a sick pang to her despair, worse 
to endure than even the self-reproach undei* 
which she had almost sunk. 
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CHAPTER V. 

It was not long before Paul discovered 
that the part he had assigned to himself, in 
reference to Marguerite, was beyond the 
strength of human nature to fiilfil. Mar- 
guerite's pale set face always became more 
gentle, if not more glad, at the sight of him. 
She spoke freely to him, leaned upon him for 
counsel, took all the comfort his devotion to 
her gave, like the sunshine of heaven, as a 
matter of course. 

She was raised above all fear of want 
by the orders Paul had brought to her for 
embroidered vestments and altar-lace, for 
which he also brought ample payment. He 
watched over her and over her child, to do 
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them good ; but so quietly and unobtrusively 
that Marguerite never gave, and Paul cer- 
tainly never claimed, any thanks. 

Paul's love grew stronger every day. With 
unconscious egotism Marguerite used up his 
life. She liked to see him, to have the com- 
fort of his wise counsel and tender strength ; 
but she never dreamed of the inner life that 
flowed into everything he said or did, making 
it like the gift of God. 

When she first discovered the vicomte's 
baseness, her idol was shattered at once, but the 
shock had been too strong. She seemed to bear 
up with noble fortitude, but her whole nature 
was paralyzed; she was torpid, and past 
feeling ; the fibre which had for the moment 
quivered under the taunting words of the 
vicomte soon ceased to vibrate, and the pain 
merged into the dull undistinguished weight 
which pressed on all her faculties, and 
numbed her life. 

Paul partly understood this state of things ; 
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he had infinite patience and sympathy, but 
he was also a man^ and a man cannot be 
superhuman, he cannot " give all looking for 
nothing again ;" and Paul looked for the time 
when Marguerite should be comforted, and 
sensible of his love for her. He did not 
expect her to love him as he loved her; 
but he hoped— his hopes began moderately, 
but they alwaysfaded into unlimited possibilities. 

By degrees her gentle, placid, blameless 
indifierence became beyond his strength to 
bear, though there was nothing he had any 
right to quarrel with. 

The poor paralytic father continued in 
the same state, — b, mystery of life in death 
where the result was stagnation. 

The only bright life-like thmg was the 
child; it grew and thrived, but even Mar- 
guerite's love for her child had shared the 
torpor of the rest of her sensibility ; she was 
grave, punctual, unimpassioned in her care 
for it. 
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At first Paul felt a strange repulsion to the 
child, it seemed to him the incarnation of the 
father's sin. Marguerite was scarcely enough 
to save it from his hatred. But one day he 
came when it was ill ; its plaintive wail went 
to his heart, he took it into his arms, he 
succeeded in hushing its cries, and it slept in 
his bosom ; " a spring of love gushed in his 
heart, and he blessed it unaware." 

From that day he loved the child, and 
the child loved Paul. It laughed, and 
crowed, and screamed with delight when 
he appeared. 

It was Paul who made it speak its first 
articulate word, and Paul always carried it 
abroad for air whenever he came; beside 
this child he was able to breathe ; the tension 
of suppressed passion was relaxed, and Juana, 
as Marguerite had named her, cooled, with her 
innocent touch and baby fingers, the fever 
that was eating out his life. 

Paul had resolved never to let Marguerite 
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know his passion, never to ask her to return 
it, but the insidious approach of disease weak* 
ened the strong will, which had hitherto kept 
guard over his secret. 

One day, he came at the usual time to visit 
Marguerite; but the exertion of mounting the 
stairs exhausted him ; he stood awhile on the 
landing to recover himself, but Marguerite 
had heard his step and opened the door. She 
was startled and shocked at the aspect he 
presented. 

" Oh, Paul ! what have you done ? what 
is the matter ? you were quite well when 
you were here last week, have you been 
ill?" 

Paul shrank as though a knife had stabbed 
him, but he took the hand she extended to 
lead him in. It was the first time his hand 
had come in contact with hers. A shiver 
of uncontrollable emotion passed through him. 

" Paul, what is it ? " said Marguerite, 
in alarm ; he did not reply, but raised his 
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eyes to hers, with a look that left little more 
to say. 

"Marguerite, are you then so blind? do 
you not see that I love you ? " 

Marguerite, troubled and agitated at the 
sight of this emotion in one whom she had 
looked upon as beyond human passions, did 
not reply, unless the instinct with which 
she sought to withdraw her hand might be 
so considered. 

" Marguerite, I had but my life to give 
you, and you have had it. I did not intend 
to tell you, but I have broken down. Mar- 
guerite, I love you, and I must die, for I 
cannot live thus; to see you so calm, and 
unconscious, and benevolent, has made me mad; 
at least, you know now that I am a human 
being, you can never more be ignorant of all 
I endure, of all I have endured. Since the 
day I first beheld you I have loved you. 
Marguerite, give me some answer, even if it 
be to say you hate me ! " 
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He felt the hand he held struggle to with- 
draw. Marguerite turned away with a sense 
of pity and deep trouble. 

"Paul! do not break my heart; you, so 
good, so strong, so noble, to humble yourself 
to me, it is not right ; you must not, you are 
ill, you know not what you say. Oh, Paul ! 
I told you I was a wretch, and now you see 
I said true. I bring evil on all who do me 
good; first on my father, and now on you. 
Oh, Paul, forgive me and say you do not 
mean it." 

" Do not mean what?" said Paul, sharply, 
in a tone that made her tremble, so much it 
revealed of the fierce passions which had 
slipped their chain, and were raging in 
his soul. 

" Do you want me to say that I do not 
love you ? to unsay the one word that gives 
me breath when I am strangled ? Marguerite, 
I love you, do not trifle with me." 

" Oh, Paul, Paul ! what can I do ? what 
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would you have me to do ? I have thought of 
you as of a guardian angel, I never thought of 
you as a mortal man ; oh, let me be what I 
have been, a creature whom you have gathered 
up and saved, when she had been cast forth 
to perish. I could not have lived these last 
months, if it had not been for you ; oh, you 
have been so good, do not make yourself less 
by talking of love for me, who do not deserve 
it, who never could have deserved the love of a 
man like you ; besides, I cannot undo the past." 

" Why do you speak of the past ? " 
asked Paul, furiously. "What is the past 
to me?" 

"But the past has my life buried in it. 
I am a woman turned to stone within. 
Have not you seen that?" 

"I believe you — at least you are telling 
me the truth when you say you feel like 
stone for me. But is it so ? Have I only 
been too sudden, too vehement? Have I 
frightened you ? " 
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"Paul, forgive me. Do not I suffer 
also? This morning I had you to lean 
upon, to trust in, and now I have not a friend 
in the world, for you will hate me now. But 
I dare not make-believe, nor repay all 
your benefits in a false coin ; I would 
rather be a bankrupt and seem ungrateful." 

"At least you might have spared me 
that word — ^but I seee how it is — ^you are 
right and I am wrong. Farewell, Marguerite, 
— ^nay, let me go now, I will come again 
when I am stronger." 

Paul made a sublime effort to control 
himself— to leave Marguerite without a 
remorse in her heart for what she had 
done. He passed his hand over his fore- 
head ; his features were relaxed and pale ; 
his whole countenance bore the impress of 
the violent struggle that had been going 
on. He placed his hands upon her shoulders 
and gave one long look upon her face, and 
said gently : 
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" Forget all this ; let me be to you as I 
always have been. I will come again when 
I can. Do not let the child forget me — do 
not reproach yourself — ^youhave done right." 

Breaking^ off his gaze, he turned abruptly 
and left the room. 

How he reached the street, or found 
his way back to his convent, Paul never 
knew. For many days he lay unconscious 
of all around him. He was supposed by 
the brothers of the convent to have caught 
a malignant fever, which was very preva- 
lent at that season in the poor quarters of 
Paris ; it was the worst species of typhus, 
and for three weeks no hopes were enter- 
tained of his life. 

At length Paul was pronounced out of 
danger, but his recovery was very slow, and 
it was near three months before he was able 
to go again to Marguerite. 

During all this time Marguerite had been 
suffering great and increasing anxiety. 
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Receiying no tidings of him she had imagined 
him to be displeased^ and began to reproach 
herself with ingratitude. 

She missed his visits and the thousand un- 
recorded acts of kindness, which at the time 
she had scarcely heeded. She felt sorrow at 
his estrangement, and remorse for the pain 
she had given him. This sense of pain was 
the first symptom that life was beginning to 
return to her heart. 

The first day that Paul came after his illness 
she felt an emotion of gladness to find that 
illness and not estrangement had caused his 
absence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It may be as well to explain, for the 
benefit of Protestant readers, that Paul, 
although a monk, was not a priest ; he had 
not even taken full vows as a monk. In 
contemplating a union with Marguerite he 
was, doubtless, highly irregular; his project, 
if carried out, would render him liable to high 
ecclesiastical pains and penalties; but it 
would not constitute sacrilege. For the 
rest, the discipline of the Convent des Petits 
Saint Antoine had been so lax, from tune 
immemorial, that he had little cause to fear 
scandal, even if his connection with Mar- 
guerite were discovered, so long as the fact of 
marriage was concealed. 
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Paul had one of those rare natures " at 
unity with itself;" he was capable of choosing 
a part, and not only abiding by it, but of 
imposing silence on the tumultuous multi- 
tude of discordant thoughts and conflicting 
ideas which are the torment of half charac- 
ters, which keep them halting betwixt two 
opinions, and drifting along in painftd in- 
decision, not so much from tenderness and 
conscientiousness as from the sordid wish to 
enjoy all the advantages of two opposite 
courses. 

He recognised the signs of change in Mar- 
guerite, and long before she was conscious 
he saw that life and warmth were slowly 
returning to that benumbed and stupified 
heart. 

Joyfully as he hailed the dim dawn he had 
patience to wait, and did not attempt to 
hasten what he foresaw was coming. Neither 
by word or look did he show that he recol- 
lected the scene before his illness ; he left her 
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to believe it the begmning of delirium. Bnt 
from the moment the first faint spark of hope 
reviyed in his heart, he began to arrange 
for his future life. 

The first thing needful was to settle some 
method of gsdning his living, as, of course, 
he did not choose to appropriate a single 
franc of the convent revenues to his own 
use. 

The next thing was to determine his own 
futuse relations with the convent. Having once 
embraced a religious life he did not feel at 
liberty to draw back. He had, however, 
been a man before he was a monk ; he had 
his rights as a Human Being which could not 
be alienated beyond his power to recal. 

To conciliate these opposite phases of his life 
he determined, after much deliberation, to di- 
vide his time into two equal portions. Half the 
year he would spend within the convent, 
where he would give himself heartily and 
cordially to the duties of a monk; he felt 
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confident that into those six months he could 
throw more vigour and vitality than into the 
whole twelve of his ordinary existence. All 
his convent work would have to be com- 
pressed into that period. For the other six 
months of the year he would be a man and 
a citizen — the husband of Marguerite. In 
this relation, too, he would, for the time, live 
perfect and entire, giving no thought for 
the morrow, nor for the yesterday which was 
past. ^ 

The peculiar quality of Paul's mind enabled 
him to take this singular resolution without 
doubt or misgiving ; he felt within himself 
the power to reconcile the two states of life, 
and to bring the result into a unity which 
should be good and right. His nature was 
too healthy and entu'e to waste its vitality 
in hesitating scruples. 

The great difierence between a strong 
nature and a weak one is, that a strong man 
is always greater than his actions; he can 
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organise them, and bring even the most 
exceptional within his rule of life; he can 
accept the consequences, and can work even 
regretable experiences to some good result. 
A weak nature is always clogged and im- 
peded by its past hours, and entangled in 
their consequences. Their life is a series of 
unreconcilable actions, which harass their 
master like the demons of an unskilful 
sorcerer. 

Paul having resolved upon the general 
plan of his future life, had to arrange the 
details. He was a skilful physician, es- 
pecially he understood that strange and 
terrible malady, for the treatment of which 
the hospital of his order had at first been 
created. 

As a physician, then, amongst the lower 
classes, he resolved to establish himself. 
He looked about for a suitable dwell- 
ing, and felt a strange pride in becom- 
ing once more an ordinary human 
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being, mixing on natural terms with his 
fellows. 

There was nothing remarkably wonderful 
in being a physician in an obscure quarter 
of Paris, nor yet in being married and 
bringing home his wife ; but to Paul, it all 
had an intense and delicious originality; 
he was raised in his own eyes — ^he breathed 
more freely, and felt as though all the ills 
of life were under his feet. 

For a long time he saw nothing that seemed 
to realise a home such as he wished for. 

At last, after much search, he found a small 
house in the rue Maubert ; it looked gloomy 
and desolate enough, and had long been 
uninhabited. It had formerly belonged to 
an alchemist, who also had the reputation 
of being a sorcerer, but the more matter-of- 
fact crimes of poisoning and coining having 
been brought home to him, he had been 
burned alive with all judicial terrors and 
formalities, which in those times made the 
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execution of capital punishments such dra- 
matic spectacles. 

The house had lapsed to the crown, and 
no one had cared to inhabit it ; shadowy- 
terrors and traditions of evil deeds clung to 
its walls, and it was falling into ruin when 
Paul one day remarked it in the course 
of his walks. 

He went through it, opened the shutters 
and let daylight into the dreary and damp- 
stained rooms. The house was detached and 
stood in a small enclosure, now choked up 
with rubbish, and overgrown with wild, grey, 
ragged grass; but there were capabilities 
about the place which Paul was not slow 
to perceive. 

He obtained possession of it for an 
almost nominal rent, as well as of all 
tjtie mouldering relics of furniture and arras 
which remained exactly as they were 
at the moment when their last possessor 
was snatched away by the hands of justice. 
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Certainly it was a place to try the nerves 
of a superstitious, or an imaginative person, 
but Paul took up his abode there full of 
happy thoughts. An old woman was his 
only domestic ; she lived in the room at the 
entrance, and so had secured a means of 
retreat in case of any invasion, real or 
supernatural. 

He announced himself as a doctor, and 
continued his habits of going amongst the 
poor. 

By degrees patients able to pay came 
to him ; amongst others he was called in to 
visit the wife of a rich grocer in the neigh- 
bourhood; he was successful, and the hus- 
band was grateful. 

Paul's singular gift of attaching to himself all 
who came in contact with him, was felt by all his 
patients ; they looked upon him as a friend 
whom they had known for years ; his influence 
was wonderful ; no family secrets were hid from 
him, few refrained from confiding to him 
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their personal perplexities ; he had the gift of 
making those he was with show themselves, 
without disguise or pretence. His judgment and 
prudence, and the wonderful faculty he had 
of reconciling quarrels and conciliating op- 
posing parties, made him almost as much 
sought after as an arbitrator as a physician. 
He could fill up the gulf that divided the 
contending parties by supplying the me- 
dium term which neither of them could 
discern, but which explained them to them- 
selves and to each other, and he could 
always suggest the motive that was most 
calculated to act upon the person he was 
dealing with. 

By degrees the dim, desolate-looking house 
became brighter. It consisted of three rooms 
oh the ground-floor, as many above, and an 
attic in the roof A passage ran through the 
house from the front-door and opened into a 
small open space, walled round. This vacant 
space, when Paul first took the house, was 
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like the garden of the sluggard in Dr. Watts' 
hymn: 

" The thorns and the thistles grew higher and higher," 

and though the most audacious gamin in 
the street would not venture in, that did 
not hinder all the broken pots, bottles, 
and kettles of the neighbourhood from being 
thrown over the discoloured and ruinous 
walls. 

Paul worked with his own hands on this 
unpromising spot, and by degrees it became 
beautiful. The walls were repaired and 
whitewashed, creeping plants and jessamine 
were trained to cover them. The house 
was thoroughly purified. Paul gave away 
the old arras hangings and worm-eaten fur- 
niture to those of the poorest of his neighbours 
whose love of property was stronger than 
their prejudices. The virtues of paint and 
whitewash were expended on the house, 
both within and without. 
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In all this Paul himself was the chief 
labourer; though all the neighbours took 
an interest in the "Doctor's House," and 
they whose calling lay that way gave him 
their advice and a good deal of assistance. 
A glazier, whose child he had cured, asked 
leave to give him an hour's work in the 
evenings, after his own day's labour was 
ended ; a grateful carpenter volunteered 
to repair the floors and wainscots. 

The influence of Paul's character 
told upon the whole neighbourhood, and 
their zeal to help him was only the 
type of their improved relations towards 
each other. If Paul had looked to con- 
sequences for the justification of the de- 
cision he had taken, he might have found 
it in the good he had already effected 
since he resumed his position as a man 
and a citizen; he had those two great 
gifts, the faculty of ruling others, and of 
making himself beloved. 
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Meanwhile, Marguerite, little dreaming of 
all that was being prepared for her, felt 
herself a little neglected by Paul. He 
came to see her at rarer intervals than 
formerly ; he only remained a short time, 
and there was a pre-occupied air of happi- 
ness over his whole person which she 
could not understand, and as she had no 
reason to believe it emanated from herself, she 
rather resented it. Women seldom like men 
with whom they are intimate to have any 
happiness except of their own contributing. 
She began to think he was hard-hearted 
and unsympathizing, and to be dis- 
contented with the grave kindness with 
which he treated her; she was dis- 
satisfied with his friendliness; her humour 
became unequal; she was often petulant 
and unreasonable; she did not know what 
it was in Paul that gave her pain, but 
what he said never pleased her; she missed 
the peculiar look of approval which had 
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once rested upon her, though she had then 
taken little note of it. When he went 
away she felt collapsed and depressed. She 
became quieter than ever; an indiflferent 
observer might have thought her ill- 
humoured, but Paul was quite content, 
he read aright the symptoms of re-awaken- 
ing sensibility. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The time came when Paul had to re- 
turn to the convent. It was a trial to his 
resolution to be obliged to leave his unfinished 
house — ^his professional labours — still more to 
absent himself from Marguerite at the first 
dawn of his hopes ; but the plan being settled, 
it never occurred to him to relax or remodel 
it in any respect. 

On the day which he had fixed for his re- 
turn he went to say farewell to Marguerite. 
He found her seated at her work, the invalid 
in his chau*, and the little Juana playing be- 
fore a chair. The child, now near three 
years old, ran up to him and greeted 
him with every demonstration of childish 
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gladness, going with naive selfishness to the 
root of the matter by exclaiming : 

" Mamma, mamma, get me ready, Paul is 
come to take me out." 

"No, darling, not to-day, I have no 
time ; but see what I have brought for you," 
and Paul produced a magnificent wax-doll, 
dressed in the height of fashion. " See ! do 
you like it ? " 

The young lady pouted and tossed her 
head disdainfully, and, looking askance on 
the doll, said : 

" No ; I want to go to the garden — I will 
go, and you shall take me ! " 

Paul laughed at the petulant miniature- 
coquet, who looked charmingly pretty with 
her little airs. This of course rendered the 
young lady indignant; she twisted herself 
away from Paul, stamped with her little foot 
and burst into a good genuine fit of cry- 
ing. 

This little scene had engaged Paul so much 
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that he had not yet addressed Marguerite ; 
he now turned towards her. There was a 
cloud on her face, and she received him with 
great coldness. In an ordinary mortal he 
woidd have called it ill-humour. He had 
not been to see her for a fortnight. The 
truth was that he had been trying to wean 
himself from the habit of seeing her every 
two or three days. 

" Juana/' said she, sharply, " cease cry- 
ing, or go into that comer ; you are trouble- 
some." 

As the young lady did not obey the admo- 
nition. Marguerite occupied herself for the 
next few minutes with endeavouring to 
bring her to reason, and finished by putting 
her to stand with her face to the wall. 
She then, without taking any notice of 
Paul, went into the inner apartment, where 
she was apparently engrossed by some house- 
hold affair that left her no room for conversa- 
tion. This was of course very rude, and Paul 
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was not pleased; but as he sat watching 
Marguerite he saw that she looked ill and 
anxious. The fact was that she had been 
expectmg Paul for many days past, and 
was angry and disappointed that he had 
not come. Her temper, which formerly 
never failed, had of late become extremely 
unequal. Paul partly understood all this, 
but it did not make her present conduct in 
the least more agreeable. 

He sat silently awaiting her pleasure, 
but she showed no sign of returning; in- 
deed she began to find herself dread- 
fully embarrassed, and did not know how 
to come back with a good grace, for her 
occupation had been a mere pretext of the 
moment. At length, to her great 'relief, 
Paul said: 

"Marguerite, will you not come and 
take Juana out of her comer — she is good 
now — and come and sit down for five 
minutes. I want to speak to you." 
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She did not, however, huixy herself, but 
loitered for a few moments to avoid, as 
she thought, the appearance of doing as 
she was bid. At last she leisurely retiuned, 
and had nearly surprised Paul in an act of 
larceny. He had been looking about for 
some relic that he might carry off, and 
as he spoke his eye had fallen on a red 
and black flowered silk handkerchief, which 
he had often seen over Marguerite's neck. 
He was sorry he had disturbed her, but 
the few moments she lingered gave him 
time to take it, and conceal it in his 
bosom. The slight embarrassment at being 
so nearly found out Marguerite attributed 
to resentment at her behaviour. She first 
forgave Juana, and sent her to play in 
the next room, then she occupied herself 
about her father, and at last, having no 
further pretext for doing otherwise, she re- 
sumed her seat, and took up her work. 

Paul watched her in silence, and she 
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did not speak. At last, by way of saying 
something, she said: 

" What a charming day it mnst be out of 
doors!" 

" Well, not precisely ; there has been pour- 
ing rain all the morning, and your street is 
scarcely passable from mud. It is fair now, 
certainly; but I think there will be rain again 
before long." 

" Ah, do you think so ? " said Marguerite, 
with an appearance of vivacious interest, but 
without the smallest idea of what she was 
saying. 

"Yes, I really believe that it is going 
to rain ; but Marguerite, that is not what I 
came to talk about. I am going away to-day, 
and shall not return for some time, and I 
came to say good bye. I wish you had kept 
that house-work till I was gone." 

Marguerite felt a painful contraction 
of the heart, but she resented the re- 
proach. 
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" How could I know you were going away? 
you did not tell me. It is long gince, I knew 
anything of your movements ; may one ask, 
whither you are going ? " 

"That I am not free to tell you, but I 
shall be absent some time. Juana will miss 
her walks." 

" Children at her age forget very easily, 
and you seem to have become so tired of 
coming, that you will be glad of a good reason 
why you cannot come. Juana has not been 
out since you were here." 

"But that is not right, she must have 
fresh air." 

"' Permit me to do as I think best for her," 
said Marguerite, haughtily. 

" Certainly," said Paul, gently ; " I came 
to-day partly to bring you an order, or if you 
will, a request for some lace to trim an Alb 
for his eminence, the Cardinal de Rochfort. 
The price is no consideration. The Alb is only 
to be used for occasions of high ceremony, so 
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make it as delicate and choice as you please. 
I have obtained pennission for the pattern to 
be left altogether to your own taste and judg- 
ment. As it is work that must occupy you 
for some time, I have brought you some 
money on account." 

Paul laid down a pocket-book beside her — 

" And now I may delay no longer. God 
bless you, Marguerite. If you need help 
or counsel before I return, go to the Cure 
from whom Madame Bobbinet receives her 
pension." 

Marguerite gave one wild quick glance into 
his face, but there was no answering look in 
Paul's eye ; he was calm and grave, very- 
gentle and very kind; there was nothing to 
find fault with or to complain of; but Mar- 
guerite felt that he was very cruel. 

" I shall at least see you when you re- 
turn?" said she, as calmly as she could, 
though her lips could scarcely frame the 
words." 
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" Be sure that the first day I am fi-ee, I 
will come to you." 

The words in themselves were well 
enough, but the manner gave them no 
emphasis or meaning. Marguerite was 
dissatisfied — she expected — she knew not 
what. 

" Farewell, then," said she, turning 
abruptly away. As she went she mur- 
mured something about fetching Juana 
to say good bye, but when she returned 
with the child Paid was gone. He could 
not have trusted his fortitude a moment 
longer. Marguerite had no doubt he had 
departed in displeasure. Her remorse was 
quick and exaggerated; she felt guilty of 
great ingratitude ; the sudden departure 
of Paul seemed to have wrenched away 
her life ; she sat down in the chair he had 
quitted and cried bitterly. The little Juana 
stood at her knee, wondering at her mother's 
agitation. 

f2 
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"Mamma, are you naughty? Was Paul 
angry ? " 

Marguerite could not reply. The invalid, 
too, was clamouring for attention. Mar- 
guerite had no leisure to indulge her tears ; 
hastily wiping them away, she kissed 
Juana and busied herself about her 
father. 

At night, when she put Juana to bed, 
she looked about for her red and black 
flowered handkerchief; she could fii^d it 
nowhere, and asked the child if she had 
meddled with it. 

" No, mamma ; but I know where it is ? " 

" Go and find it for me, then." 

" But I cannot — Paul took it ; I saw 
him." 

"When did you see him?" 

"You put me in the comer, and when I 
heard Paul call you I just looked round, 
and I saw him take that handkerchief and 
hide it in his coat as you came in. Was 
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it not stealing if you did not give it to 
him?" 

" No, my child ; no ! 

" Why not, mamma ? It is stealing 
to take what is not our own — you 
said so when you whipped me the other 
day." 

"Little girls should not make observations 
about grown-up people. Paul never does 
what is wrong. Try to be like him, and 
go to sleep." 

But Miss Juana was perplexed in her 
mind, and half-an-hour afterwards she sat 
up in bed and said : 

" But mamma, I cannot understand. Did 
you give Paul that handkerchief, and did 
he know he might take it?" 

"Yes, he did," said Marguerite, impa- 
tiently. 

"Then why—" 

" Juana, I shall be very angry if you 
do not go to sleep. Little girls like you 
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are not to ask questions. Go to sleep, I 
desire you!" 

Poor Juana lay down again with a sigh 
of resignation, and Marguerite did not shed 
any more tears that night. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

With Marguerite the days passed drearily. 
In spite of the comfort that the circumstance 
of the purloined handkerchief gave her, 
the fact of Paul's continued absence, the 
certainty that an indefinitely long time must 
pass before she would see him again, only 
revealed to her how dear and how neces- 
sary to her life he had become. Bitterly 
she reproached herself with her capricious 
humours, which had so often embittered his 
visits. She now wondered what demon 
could have possessed her. With the natural 
feminine faculty for self-tormenting, she con- 
trived to imagine that Paul had bid her fare- 
well for ever, and that he had taken 
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the handkerchief intending never to come 
back. 

She nursed these painful thoughts whilst 
sitting over her daily task, — ^the only solace 
she found was in her work, and that not 
so much from the innate virtue that is 
said to exist in labour as in the thought 
that she was doing Paul's last bidding, and 
that it was a task he himself had set her 
to fulfil. 

Paul meanwhile had retired to his con- 
vent, where his presence was hailed with 
great gladness by the Superior. His posi- 
tion had the advantage over Marguerite's, 
that he had fuU and ample occupation, 
which left him little time to think of any- 
thing beside. Underlying all was the solid 
conviction that Marguerite at last loved 
him, and that was quite suflicient comfort 
to beautify any amount of the ordinary 
troubles or employments of life. He had 
now a future to look forwards to — a future 
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of rational, healthy human existence. It 
may seem hard-hearted and unsympathetic, 
— ^unsentimental it certainly was, — ^but the 
fact, nevertheless, stood as we are compelled 
to record it. Paul was very happy ! The 
Superior had never seen him so bright. 
The arrears of business which, as usual, 
had been left to accumulate for his 
return, disappeared like darkness before 
daylight. The other monks found Paul 
changed greatly for the pleasanter, — ^his 
nature had received the touch of merciM- 
ness which alone had been wanting to 
his excellence. He had become so much 
more lovable and human that he was able 
to carry With ease and even with popularity 
many small reforms which he had formerly 
found impracticable. 

It might be about three months that 
had passed thus, when the sudden death 
of the bailiff of some of the convent lands 
in the south of France rendered it need- 
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fill to revise his accounts, and appoint a 
successor. The Superior turned of course 
to Paul. Loth as he was to part with 
him, there was no one else to send. 

" Tell me," said Paul, " how long I may 
be absent." 

" So long as you find it needftd for the 
good of the xjommunity. Do not linger 
beyond the necessary time, for nothing goes 
well here in your absence." 

"Fix the time, reverend father, and let 
me show my obedience by keeping within 
the limit. The journey is long and painfiil, 
the conveniences of travel are few, the spot 
is remote, and the business for which my 
presence is required may be long and 
troublesome. Say what will you consider 
a reasonable time, and I will use all dili- 
gence to keep to it." 

" You are so clever, so very apt in the 
dispatch of business, that you do not need 
so long as any other." 
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"But,'' interposed Paul, "my dispatch 
of business will not expedite my journey, 
nor lessen my obstacles; I shall need as 
much material time as another to get over 
the bad roads." 

"True, true, but one helps the other 
— quick at meat, quick at work — ^but I 
don't want to be hard on you; I don't 
want you to kill yourself, Paul; on the 
contrary, take great care of yourself, and 
do not live too poorly. I sometimes think 
you do not take enough to support your 
strength, so live generously, I charge you, 
and as for time, — ^say three months, or there- 
abouts; if I see your face again by that 
time, I shall be well content. And now, 
take my best blessing and depart, and see 
that you take ample fiinds for your jour- 
ney, and that you travel with all need- 
ful comfort." 

Paul knelt to receive the official 
benediction, and when he rose, the 
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dd man opened Ms snns and embraced 



"God bless 700, Paid! and send 70a 
aafe back to me; I am getting old, and 
yon are m j son, mj only son, my one 
predons thing in this fife." 

Paol secretly taxed himself with hard- 
ness, because he fek his heart bound with 
pleasure at this unexpected and uncalcu- 
lated liberation. Whaterer time he could 
save out of the three months' leave of 
absence was honestly his own. Three 
months was little enough to do all that 
had been entrusted to him ; but with 
bis motives for exertion impossibilities became 
practicable. 

One night Marguerite had sat up later 
than usual to finish a frock for Juama. 
She had been more than ordinarily har- 
rassed and depressed during the day. Her 
work had fallen from her fingers, her head 
rested upon her hand, and she was indulg- 
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ing in the luxury of a fit of bitter mu- 
sing. Suddenly she heard a step ascend- 
ing the stair to her room; it was like one 
she remembered well, though it must have 
been the pure fancy that made her heart 
beat so violently; but still the step came 
nearer, it suddenly faltered, and then 
stopped. Marguerite's agitation became in- 
tense; her eyes were fixed on the door; 
she scarcely breathed; she expected she 
knew not what, but hope is quicker than 
expectation; a slight knock was heard, 
the door opened, and when Paul appeared 
she was not surprised. 

She rose to meet him like a guest who 
had certainly been expected. There was 
no need for her to speak; in her first 
glance, in her silence, Paul read all the 
love that had matured during his absence. 
She did not even meet his gaze, but he 
felt that her eyes were good to him. He 
took her hand in silence, and they re- 
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turned to the fireside together. He drew 
a chair opposite to her, that he might 
gaze upon her. She took up her work 
to hide her emotion, but she took few 
stitches. 

"Are you not surprised to see me here, 
and at this hour," said he, at length. 

"No — it seems quite natural now that 
you are come; I suppose I am too glad 
to see you again to be able to feel sur- 
prise. But what is the matter? You are 
ill, you are faint. Is the fire too much 
for you?" 

"No Marguerite, I am hungry!" 

The first flush of meeting had passed 
over, and now Paul indeed looked ill, 
ahnost ghastly; the heat of the fire had 
overcome him, and it was with difficulty 
he kept himself fi*om falling. 

Marguerite started up. A loaf of bread 
and a pitcher of fi-esh water were the 
first things that came to hand, and she 
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placed those before him, whilst she hastened 
to make some coffee, and prepare some 
thing more substantial. 

Paul ate like the famished man he in truth 
was ; Marguerite's coffee was excellent ; there 
were fresh eggs too, and a pot of honey. 
Marguerite stood beside him and helped him 
to everything there was, it made their mutual 
position more natural ; besides which, a woman 
always likes to perform small domesticities for 
the man she cares about. 

" Marguerite !" said Paul, looking up; " do 
not think me a wolf, but I have travelled hard 
and have neither rested nor eaten since yester- 
day morning, with the exception of a piece of 
rye-bread, which I obtained from a black- 
smith, at whose forge I was obliged to stop, 
for my mule had cast a shoe." 

" But why did you travel so hard, and go 
so long without food? it is not good for 
you." 

" My work took me longer than I expected. 
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and I had tried to save a few days to come to 
see you, so you may imagine that I grudged 
every moment I could redeem from such 
mere personalities as eating and sleeping. I 
did not know I was so tired." 

" So exhausted, you should rather say. Oh, 
Paul ! and was it to see me that you made 
such effort, and after I had behaved so ill to 
you ! I was so sorry after you were gone, I 
have so much wished to tell you how sorry I 
am ; will you forgive me ? " 

Paul took Marguerite's hand in one of his, 
and with the other he opened his vest, and 
shewed Marguerite her lost handkerchief. 

'* Will you forgive me ? " he asked, as he 
replaced it. 

" I knew you had it, Juana saw you take it." 

" And you were angry ? " said Paul. 

"No; but Juana could not understand 
why you took what had not been given 
to you. Have you kept it all this 
time?" 
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" Yes — there — -just where it is now. Mar- 
guerite you are changed — your look, your 
manner towards me are diflferent — ^tell me — 
are you only sorry for your ill-humour — or, if 
I were to say again the words I once uttered, 
when on the verge of delirium, would your 
answer be the same ? " 

Marguerite's head drooped but she made 
no effort to withdraw the hand Paul had 
taken, and when he took the other to turn 
her towards him, she made no resistance. 

" Tell me. Marguerite, would you give me 
the same answer?" 

"No." 

" Marguerite, look at me, that I may be 
sure I hear aright." 

Marguerite's eyes were raised for a moment 
to Paul's. 

" You love me then — ^a very little ? " 

" A great deal I am afraid," said she, dis- 
engaging her hands and covering her face." 

"God bless you. Marguerite, you have 
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made me very happy — ^it repays me for all 
my life. But why are you * afraid' that you 
love me much instead of little ? " said Paul, 
drawing her nearer to him. 

"Oh, because, because — ^we always love 
more than any one loves us." 

" There is no fear that you can do that 
with me. Oh, Marguerite, I have loved you so 
long!'' 

There was no other word spoken between 
them for some time — ^tears rained down Mar- 
guerite's face, and yet she looked unutterably 
happy. 

" Oh, Paul, I ought to be so much better 
than I am to be worthy of you. I do not 
deserve you should care for me." 

" Hush ! " said Paul, " and don't change. 
I don't wish you to be anything but ^at you 
are!" 

Paul sat in a large oak chair beside the 
fire, and Marguerite sat on a low chair at his 
side, her head resting upon his hand. 
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There was silence which neither of them 
wished to break. At last Marguerite looked up 
and saw that Paul slept. He was completely 
broken by fatigue. He had travelled since 
early the previous day, without food or rest, 
and for many previous days his exertions had 
been enormous. His task had been much 
more onerous than he had anticipated. The 
whole of the lands had to be surveyed and 
re-valued, all the farm-rents re-adjusted, 
the dishonesty of the late bailiff and the 
stupidity of his successor had thrown ob- 
stacles in the way of all his efforts to concltlde 
the business. He saw day after day pli6s 
over, and his hope of rescuing time for a 
visit to Marguerite grew less and less. At 
first he had dreamed of a few weeks, then it 
had dwindled to days, at last a few hourft 
were all he could possibly hope for, if indeed 
the chances of travel, bad roads, robbers and 
water-floods did not absorb even those. He 
held himself bound, in honour, to take not a 
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moment beyond the time appointed for 
himself. 

As Marguerite looked upon his face whilst 
he slept she saw with pain the worn, a^od, 
fatigued aspect he bore. His garments, 
which she had not remarked before, were 
covered with mud. She understood every- 
thing at a glance; she knew how much 
exertion it had required for him to come to her. 
Gently she disengaged her hand, and rose 
from her seat. She first replenished the fire 
which had burned low, and then fetching a 
large soft shawl and a cushion, she covered 
him, and placed the pillow beneath his head, 
without disturbing him. Shading the light 
from his eyes she then resumed her work, 
and sat watching beside him till the morning 
broke, then she softly prepared breakfast, 
and put the room to rights; the labour of 
her day was about to begin. 

The force of long habit awoke Paul at the 
usual convent hour for matins; at first he 
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could not remember where he was, and even 
then it seemed like the continuation of a 
dream, to see Marguerite flitting about hither 
and thither, casting, from time to time, fur- 
tive glances to see if he were awake. 

He did not comprehend how long he had 
slept, and he leaned back watching her for 
some moments longer through his half-closed 
eyes. 

At last she approached to awaken him. 

"Have I slept long?" 

" Some hours ; are you rested now ? Toii 
were very tired." 

" I suppose I was, and now I must remain 
no longer." 

"Two minutes more. I have made you 
some coffee." 

" Not one minute ; I ought not to be here 
now. Farewell, Marguerite — my Marguerite ; 
when I come again will you become my 

WIFE?" 

"Oh, Paul, do not go!" 
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" Say yes, and do not try to hinder me." 

" But when shall I see you again?" 

^^ Am I to go then without the word I ask 
for?" 

She had followed him to the door — ^his 
hand was already on the latch ; he turned his 
face upon her, with a smile, and taking her 
hand said — 

"Is it then YES?" 

"Yes." 

Paul was already gone, and Marguerite 
felt wonderfully inclined to sit down and cry 
at his abrupt departure. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The day came at last when Paul was 
free to leave his convent and to commence 
his life as a human being. 

Had no misgivings about the course in 
which he was about to embark not only 
himself, but the life and fortunes of another, 
assailed him during his seclusion, and enforced 
pause? We are compelled to say no — ^not 
for a moment. Men like Paul do not pause 
to think ; after they have once taken a reso- 
lution they go straight on. Paul knew quite 
well the difficulties that were likely to beset 
him — ^but he had faith in himself to control 
things and people, and to steer both 
Marguerite and himself through any ordinary 
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contingencies, and for emergencies he trusted 
to his own resourccF, which hitherto had 
always stood him in stead. 

No consciousness of doing wrong for a 
moment intruded itself, — that would have 
found him defenceless ; he feared to do wrong, 
and that was the only fear he knew ; but 
then he was his ^own judge, and his own 
tribunal; what he thought right was right 
for him, and his own conscience was the only 
control he recognised. A man of his stamp 
might commit mistakes, but he would iiever 
palter dishonestly with scruples about right 
and wrong. 

Paul's first visit was to his house, to 
see how matters had gone on during his 
absence. 

The old woman was still there, she had 
duly aired the rooms and opened the windows. 
Much still remained to be done to the half- 
finished apartments before they would be 
in the condition which Paul would have 
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wished before he introduced Marguerite, 
but Paul had waited so long for life 
that he was not likely to delay for the mere 
raiment. 

The house was much as he had left it, 
but the garden had fared worse; some 
zealous neighbours had sent their children 
to work in it, and the result had not been 
fortunate, owing to their inability to dis- 
tinguish accurately between flowers and 
weeds. But Paul was too happy in his 
freedom to be ruffled. 

The neighbours came round, rejoicing 
at his return ; how they had existed during 
his absence would have puzzled anyone 
to say who had heard the accumulation 
of ailments which kept him employed for 
several hours in hearing and prescrib- 
ing. 

"Tou see," said one, "we did not like 
to have any other doctor, so we just let 
be, till such times as you should come 
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back ; it was a long time, but we felt sure 
you would not deceive us," 

Paul was more impatient of these hin- 
drances than of his six months' detention 
in the convent, but his work was not yet 
done. He had still to visit his poor 
people, and to ascertain that they had 
received the alms he had left t&r thrai 
during his absence. 

Although Paul, as a matter of course, 
did not appropriate to his own use a fraction 
of the convent money, there was no reason 
why he should not still continue to dis- 
tribute the convent charities. 

He knew all the waste and malversation 
that went on in spite of his efforts at 
reform, and he was not going to allow the 
few streamlets that flowed in their legitimate 
course to be diverted or dried up. 

A small sum still remained to him for his 
own use from his former earnings, and for the 
present Marguerite must consent to be poor. 
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At last he was free to go to her! to 
make her his wife! to transmute into life 
and reality the dream of lore that 
for so many years he had nourished in 
secret. 

He strode along at a rapid pace, yet 
he seemed to himself to linger ; flying would 
have been all too tardy, but his feet seemed 
shod with lead. He had no sense of mis- 
giving, his heart was full of impatient 
happiness ; at every step he was nearing 
reality; aU he had ever hoped for was 
coming true. 

At last he reached the door and bounded 
up the steps. Madame Bobbinet was sitting 
in her great chair, weeping and wringing 
her hands. 

A conviction of evil passed, like a bolt 
of ice, through Paul's heart — nevertheless, 
he said quietly — almost coldly it might 
have seemed but for the whiteness of his 
lips: 
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"What is your trouble, Madame Bob- 
binet?" 

He juggled with his own horrible cer- 
tainty, for he knew before she spoke that 
it concerned himself and not her. 

" Oh, little papa ! little papa ! " she 
cried, with a fresh burst of grief, " you 
are come in good time for the worst — 
that dear little child up stairs, whom I 
loved as my own, is dead of the small- 
pox, and I blame myself for it. Ton 
see the old gentleman was taken worse, 
and I asked Madame Marguerite to let 
the little one come down to me — ^for she 
had enough on her hands with the old 
gentleman — a neighbour whose child has it 
came in, and must have brought the 
infection, for the poor child sickened that 
night;-'' 

Madame Bobbinet became inarticulate 
with sobs. 

" And the old gentleman ? " 
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" Ah, . poor, dear, innocent old man ! 
he has gone to his rest just as his 
daughter could no longer nurse him." 

"Marguerite?" gasped Paul. 

"Ay, that is the worst — I was afiraid 
you would ask." 

"Is she dead, then?" 

"No, not quite — ^but the doctor has 
just been, and says he fears it will go 
hard with her. She was so worn out 
with nursing the others before she took it 
herself. The spots do not come out as 
they should." 

Paul was stunned into calmness by the 
very excess of his calamity. He did not 
speak, but began to ascend the stairs — 
less like a living being than one walking 
in his sleep.' 

"Oh, little papa, don't go away like 
that — just tell me you don't hate me for 
the mischief I have done — I did not 
know — ^mdeed I did not." 
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Madame Bobbinet's piteous tones ar- 
rested Paul ; he turned back and said 
gently : 

"Dear Madame Bobbinet, do not add 
sorrow to sorrow. You are not to blame. 
You were not even accidentally the cause 
of the mischief. If that dreadAil disease 
is going about, Juana might have taken 
it all the same had she never left her 
mother's room. Do not reproach yourself 
for what you meant so kindly." 

"Oh, God bless you, little papa, for 
saying so ! " 

The poor woman's gratitude and relief 
were intense. Paul had never done a 
greater act of kindness in his life than 
when, in the midst of his own trouble, 
he turned back to speak those words. 

On opening the door of the first room, 
he was struck back by the deep, suffocating, 
peculiar odour of mortality. The room 
was darkened and dimly illuminated by 
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two tapers. On a table, and lying side 
by side, covered with a sheet, lay the 
two bodies of the old grandfather and 
the little child. A priest, in a dirty, 
sordid gown, was saying prayers beside 
them. He looked up as Paul entered, 
but without interrupting his monotonous 
muttering. Paul made the sign of the 
cross, and, bowing his head, passed on. 

In the inner room Marguerite lay in 
bed, tossing restlessly about ; she was 
evidently suffering a great deal ; her head 
was confused and she did not recognise 
him. The room was very close and the 
air insufferable. An old woman sat beside 
the bed who had been brought in as a 
nurse, but she seemed half stupified, either 
with drink or laudanum. She looked 
vacantly at Paul,, but when he went to the 
window to throw it open, she sprang up 
and seized his arm, declaring he would 
kill the sick woman. Paul shook her off 
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and ordered her to fetch some vinegar; 
but when he saw the stupid, helpless 
look with which she heard him, and with how 
much difficulty she hobbled to the door, 
he called her back, and bidding her 
remain where she was, and on no account 
to close the window, he went himself in 
search of what was necessary. 

Madame Bobbinet was too much afraid 
of infection to venture up stairs herself, 
notwithstanding her love for Marguerite, 
but she gladly did all she could in other 
respects, furnished him with all he required, 
and set off with a velocity that could 
scarcely have been expected, to take a note 
from Paul to the Cur6, from whom she re- 
ceived her weekly pension. It was to re- 
quest that a supply of linen and a good 
nurse might be sent immediately. 

Pending their arrival, Paul purified to 
some degree the atmosphere of the sick- 
room, and quelled the sickening odour by 
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the fumes of burning vinegar, which he 
sprinkled plentifully upon the walls and 
floor, to the great disgust and scandal of 
the old priest, who had by that time 
finished his prescribed devotions, and who 
could understand nothing beyond the bottle 
of dirty and foetid holy water he had 
brought with him. 

Paul pacified him, partly by words, and 
partly by a much larger fee than he 
had ever hoped to receive. He will- 
ingly undertook the directions for the 
funeral, which it was desirable should take 
place at once. 

But for the opportune arrival of 
Paul the funeral would have been per- 
formed by the authorities of the quarter 
in the style which takes away fi:om death 
all that is sacred, leaving only the ghastly, 
sordid horrors of a pauper's grave. The 
rich can, at least, disguise the disgust- 
ing materialism of dissolution; and the 
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Chinese are wise in their deep aspiration 
that they may not die childless but 
have sons to perform the last rites for 
them. It needs the love and piety of chil- 
dren to do fitting reverence to the dead. 

The necessary preparations were soon 
made. Paul himself placed on the soldier's 
breast, covered with wounds, the cross and 
decoration so hardly won. The cofl5n was 
closed, and the old man, full of years and 
sorrows, was carried away to his rest along 
with the young child who had only a few 
years crossed the threshold of life. 

The fimeral was decent and sufl5cient. 
Paul and Madame Bobbinet were the only 
mourners, but the Cure and two assistants 
met the bodies at the entrance of the church 
and performed a foil service over them ; they 
were afterwards carried to the grave which 
Paul had secured, and to which he could 
without shame lead Marguerite when time 
should have softened her grief, or where, if — 
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but even in thought he did not dare pur- 
sue the terrible alternative. 

On his return to the house he found 
that, under the care of the Sister of 
Charity, everything had been arranged and 
provided that could mitigate the danger 
and suffering of the terrible disease ; the 
symptoms wei'e slightly more favourable, but 
it must run its ftdl course, and there was 
nothing for Paul but to wait for the crisis 
like a shipwrecked man on a rock watching 
the creeping of the tide, not knowing 
whether the deep waters wiU pass over his 
head, or whether they will turn and leave 
him his naked shivering life. 
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CHAPTER X. 

At length the crisis of the disease came ; 
it was what the doctor called ^^a salutary 
crisis/' and Marguerite was saved, though 
the very shadow of death had fallen upon 
her. 

Paul drew a deep free breath; the relief 
from the overpowering suspense was in the 
first moment like a sudden pain. Marguerite 
was saved ; she had come out of the deadly 
struggle with life. Whether the disease 
would have left anj of its traces upon her 
never occurred to him. 

Marguerite was Marguerite to him, and 
however she looked, she would still be Mar- 
guerite. It is only the highest love that can 
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allow its object to be its own self, and not 
insist that it should reflect the image of our 
own personality. 

Marguerite, though out of danger from the 
disease, was still weak as an infant, and the 
doctor was imperative on the necessity of 
absolute quietness. No one was to be ad- 
mitted to speak to her; above all, she was 
neither to be agitated nor contradicted. Paul 
came three times a-day to the door, and heard 
from Madame Bobbinet those minute accounts 
of her state which the doctor had considered 
too trivial to mention, details which are the 
events of a sick room, and so ftdl of interest 
to the loving anxious hearts whose treasure 
lies there. 

The first day that Marguerite's eyes were 
strong enough to bear a glimmer of daylight, 
she startled the Sister of Charity by suddenly 
asking for — a looking-glass ! 

The sister, who had just risen from the 
recital of her morning prayers, in which she 
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believed Marguerite had joined, was both 
perplexed and pained by the request. 

She first gently chided her for her vanity. 

" If," said she, " He who has rescued you 
from death would have had you beautiful. He 
would have kept you so." 

"Am I then so very ugly?" said poor 
Marguerite, piteously. 

The sister did not immediately reply, and 
Marguerite, weak and fretful from illness, 
burst into tears. 

The sister rose gravely, and fetched a small 
hand-mirror. Marguerite closed her eyes for 
an instant, and then desperately looked herself 
in the face. A glance was enough ; the beau- 
tiful face was puffed and the features swelled ; 
the clear transparent skin was covered with 
red spots; the eyes were small and contracted; 
the fringe of long silken lashes had fallen off. 
The change was startling enough. 

Marguerite let fall the mirror, and covering 
her face with her hands, buried her head in 
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the pillowSy sayingy in a tone that touched 
the sister's heart — 

"Oh, Paul! Paul!" 

" Nay, now, that is not right," said the 
sister, soothingly ; " it is rebellious, you are 
just saved from death, and you rebel because 
He who gave you your beauty, has required 
it from you again. If you could make an 
act of humility and acquiesce with all your 
heart, you might have the merit of offering 
it up." 

"You have never been tried,*' said Mar- 
guerite, and looking up with a feeling of envy 
into the fair, pale face that was bending over 
her ; " you are still lovely." 

" That beauty," said the young nun, sadly, 
" was a snare and a delusion whilst I Uved in 
the world. It did not bring me one moment's 
happiness, and it did not win for me the only 
human love I ever cared for. He was won 
from me by a woman who was not fair, as the 
world said I was ; neither did she care for him 
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as I did, and yet she had that love pressed upon 
her, which in my undisciplined wild heart I 
would have given my life to have known was 
my own but for one moment. I never knew 
peace until I had laid myself and all I pos- 
sessed, upon the altar of Him, who has said — 
^ Come unto me, ye that are weary, and I will 
give you rest.' " 

Marguerite wept on and made no reply. 

"You grieve more for your lost beauty 
than for your lost child," said the nun, 
reproachfully. 

"No, no; you do not know what you 
are saying, or you would not speak so 
cruelly; go away, leave me for awhile." 

The sister smoothed the pillows, refreshed 
the poor tear-stained cheeks with some fra- 
grant waters, and darkening the room, went 
softly out. In a few minutes Marguerite, 
exhausted, fell asleep. 

She still slept, when the doctor ar- 
rived. 
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"How is this? What has agitated 
her." 

" She insisted upon seeing a mirror ; 
she was so imperative that I judged com- 
pliance a less risk than contradiction. 
The result showed that I was unwise." 

"I don't wonder — ^it is very trying to 
women to lose their beauty, very — you 
must soothe her." 

" I told her it was a sin." 

"Bah! when she awakens, tell her that 
I say all the redness and swelling will 
disappear entirely; and for the pits, they 
will be few; and I will bring her a cream 
which is sovereign in its effects upon the 
skin; tell her she will be as handsome as 
ever again, tell her anything; but for 
heaven's sake keep her quiet; tell her 
crying wOl ruin her eyes." 

"I will tell her anything that is true, 
but I will not give her vain hopes." 

"It is true that if she cries in this 
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way, she will make her face worse, and 
inflame her eyes, perhaps go blind; for 
the rest, there is no telling as yet how 
she will look, so we may as well pro- 
phecy for the best. But how are you? 
You have had the disease, I hope?" 

" No I have not, but I do not fear it.'' 

"Have you tried then this new spe- 
cific? Inoculation as they call it?" 

*^No! we may not fly from danger, 
but we may not rashly seek it. I pre- 
fer to leave myself altogether in the hands 
of Him who made me, to be dealt with 
as it pleases Him." 

" Hum — ^ha — well. Inoculation is a risk, 
certainly, but I have seen wonderful results 
— ^wonderful. Where there is no prejudice 
against it, I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend the practice of it. It makes the 
disease almost safe, but then there is, on 
the other hand, the chance of escaping 
it altogether." 
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"I prefer to trust myself to the good 
pleasure of my Maker, rather than to rely 
on any human invention." 

"WeU!" said the doctor, kmdly, "go 
home to the convent, and send one of 
your companions, for I fear you are be- 
ginning with the disease." 

The young nun bent down her head, 
her hands were crossed over her breast, 
her lips moved as in prayer; when she 
again looked up her face wore a gleam of 
brightness as though it were the distant 
dawning of a new hope, but it passed 
away, and her features relapsed into their 
nsual aspect of subdued tranquility. 

When Marguerite awoke, a stranger sat 
beside her bed, wearing the same garb, 
but an older, coarser personage; who, 
nevertheless, had an expression of good- 
nature and good-sense on her broad, flat face. 

Marguerite was bewildered: "Sister Bea- 
trice, where is she gone?" 
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"It was my turn to take her place; 
the Mother Superior sent me, and we 
don't ask questions/' said the sister, smiling. 

At length Marguerite was well enough 
to leave her room, to see any one she 
liked. Marguerite felt no joy at coming 
back to life — she wished she had died 
when she was so near it. She was still 
weak and tottering, — ^the exertion of 
dressing made her sick and faint. The 
good-natured old sister was to leave her 
that morning; already her stay had been 
prolonged beyond the strictly needfid 
period, and Marguerite dreaded being left 
alone. 

When she entered the sitting-room, fresh 
flowers were on the table, and her father's 
empty chair had been placed beside the 
fire for her. Juana's playthings were 
neatly arranged on a shelf, and the doll 
which Paul had given her sat in dollish 
state on a small sofa which Marguerite 
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had bought for her the last time she 
was out. Eyerything was put into its 
place with painfully neat precision, every- 
thing was cruelly visible. Marguerite's 
embroidery-frame hung against the wall; 
there was nothing missing save the two 
living creatures whose life had been bound 
up in her life, and who never would 
come again. 

Marguerite gazed round with a scared, 
bewildered look ; she felt so weak, and 
life seemed so strong and cruel — she had 
no faith, no hope — ^nothing seemed real 
to her except her own misery. A horrible 
depression of heart possessed her, which 
neither words nor tears could utter — a sigh, 
as from one suffocating, at last came 
from her breast. 

The sister perceived nothing of all this; 
she chirped and chattered away with 
a good-humoured babble that was irri- 
tating past endurance to the poor sore 
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heart and unstrung nerves. Marguerite 
leaned back and closed her eyes. She 
lay quite still, without the strength even 
to give a sign of suffering. 

The sister thought she slept; she 
could understand thatj and was silent. 
She busied herself to prepare some re- 
freshment, and as Marguerite still continued 
quiet, she placed it to be ready beside 
the fire and prepared for her own departure. 
She would have liked to take leave, and 
to have a few gossiping last words, but 
she consoled herself by putting the disap- 
pointment to swell the merit of her act 
of charity, for she had taken such a liking 
to Marguerite that her services had partaken 
far more of human affection than of the 
single eye to her own salvation and the 
good of her own soul, which, in an 
orthodox "good deed," ought to be the 
first consideration and ruling motive. So 
sister Barbara packed up her satchel, and 
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after looking once more round the room to 
see if there were any other services she 
could render, murmured a couple of "Hail 
Marys" and softly departed. 

Marguerite still sat in the same posture 
of hopeless dejection — a step approached the 
door, and an instant after Paul appeared. 

Marguerite forgot herself — ^forgot every- 
thing in the first glad flash of seeing him 
agdb. She rose from her chair, and 
with a little cry of joy, such as that with 
which a child greets its mother, she flung 
herself into his arms. 

"My Marguerite! — ^my wife!" 

For a brief moment they were both 
imconscious from the very intensity of 
their emotion. He replaced her in her 
chair and sat down beside her. It was 
long before either of them spoke. Mar- 
guerite was the first to break the silence. 
Somehow, her fear that Paul would find 
the change in her appearance repulsive 
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had vanished like morning mist before the 
sun; all her sorrow, and depression, and 
sullenness had passed away — she was like 
a child grown good after a fit of naugh- 
tiness. 

Paul looked brightly and radiantly happy, 
chastened only by the deep thankfulness with 
which he regarded his nearly lost, and so 
lately recovered, treasure. 

" Oh, Marguerite ! " said he, looking down 
upon her as she was crouched at his side, 
" I had never thought you could die — ^and that 
day when I came so full of gladness, and 
found you lying there almost without a 
chance of recovery — it was being cast into 
outer darkness — ^but till this moment I could 
not measure what a bottomless pit of despair 
it was!'* 

Marguerite raised the hand she held 
clasped in hers to her lips; she was still 
weak, and so much emotion overcame her. 
But in a little while Paul's presence 
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seemed to infuse new life and strength 
into her. 

There was something on her mind she 
wished to say to him — a confession to be 
made — and now she gathered herself together 
for it. At first she spoke hesitatingly, but 
she grew firmer as she went on. 

" I want to tell you, Paul, — I want you to 
know — ^how much I have suffered at — at 
becoming so frightful. I am unworthy 
of you, — ^my beauty was all' I had to give 
you, and I had begun to prize it so much 
for your sake — it was something to give 
you; I thought of Mary Magdalen and 
her beautiful hair, and I fancied she must 
have felt as I did. Oh, Paul! I felt 
so abased — so imworthy of you, — ^you, who 
deserve that one should have given you 
all one's life from the beginning — and for me 
to come to you with nothing; all the first 
firdts of my lif* gone — ^wasted. Oh, how I 
hated myself! I tried to persuade myself 
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that I never really cared for — for — any other 
than yourself, — ^but that was not true. Oh, 
Paul ! to think that I have nothing to give 
you now, not even my beauty, — I do not 
deserve you, I deserve nothing, except to be 
miserable for ever ! " 

By this time Marguerite's tears were 
flowing abundantly; her attitude had an 
expression of gentleness and humility that 
was inexpressibly touching, and far more 
lovely than beauty. Paul was penetrated to 
the heart. If he could have loved Mar- 
guerite more entirely than he did already 
it would have won him. As it was it gave 
him a reverence for her ; it added a crowning 
grace and tenderness to his love. 

" Marguerite," said he, as soon as he could 
control his voice; "my dear child, do not 
give way to exaggeration. I love you ; I love 
you as you are ; you are the fruit of all your 
past life, you are the blossom of its future. 
Do you say you give me nothing? do you 
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not bring to me the holy influence of all 
your past sorrows and errors ? have they not 
strengthened and matured, and purified you ? 
Do not waste your strength in regrets for 
the past. It is the impulse of all human beings 
to make a religion of their strong emotions. 
They would deny their past idols; they 
would persuade themselves out of the true 
worship they once ignorantly gave to 
them. But that is not right. We must 
pay the penalty of the blindness that 
has happened to us, and to which our own 
conscience confesses that we willingly lent 
ourselves, for if we were always true and 
brave we should see things as they really 
are clearer than we do, and then we should 
not waste ourselves so often nor so long 
upon idols which, if not the Work of our 
own hands, are the work of our own self- 
will and of our imagination. When our 
blindness has passed away our punishment 
begins, for the idols remain monuments of 
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our own confusion — they remain to be bur- 
dens on our life. We have contracted obli- 
gations, and those obligations remain after our 
judgment has become better taught, and the 
affections which perverted it have become cold. 
This is the point I want to bring you to. 
It is not by denying, or justifying, or falsify- 
ing any portion of the Past that we can 
redeem it ; we must enlarge our life, that our 
experience may bring forth its perfect work. 
Whatever is, exists only by the right of 
having had more reality and strength than 
anything opposed to it; our impulse to de- 
stroy is only in proportion to the limitation 
of our power to restore — to make whole — 
to comprehend it in a broader rule of life. 
We make, and must make, many mistakes, 
before we can affirm truly a single fact ; 
those mistakes are partial experiences which 
a fuller knowledge will explain. Mistakes, 
like pain, have a great virtue in them. 
The difference between a wise man and a 
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fool does not lie in the individual facts of 
their respective lives ; but in the different 
results they bring out of the same things. 
And now, darling, to go back to your Past, 
once, and never more. I love you as you 
are, and for what you are. I am older, more 
experienced, have suffered more than you. 
I can complete your life, I can supply your 
need. My darling, your very faults suit me. 
K you do not, as you say, give me the first 
fiiiits of your life, you give me the first 
finits of your sorrows; all that lies within 
is pervaded and made perfect by love. — 
Marguerite ! my wife ! my darling ! be at 
peace!" 

And Marguerite was at peace. She made 
no reply, but she nestled up to him and laid 
her head upon his bosom, and he held her in 
his arms like a tired child. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A FEW weeks afterwards Paul and Mar- 
guerite were married at the church of St. 
Genevifeve. Madame Bobbinet was the only 
attendant. Marguerite felt no curiosity to 
ask, and Paul gave no explanation why he 
had invited neither friend nor relative to be 
present on the occasion. 

The trace of Marguerite's illness, though 
still visible, had greatly moderated ; her face 
had recovered its contour, and her eyes had 
regained their former beauty, and though 
the smoothness of the skin was, for the 
present, destroyed, there was reason to hope 
that the confident predictions of the doctor 
would not all be falsified. Marguerite had 
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no reason to regret lost beauty, for what- 
ever had been effaped was more than 
compensated by the expression of noble ten- 
derness, and the chastened repose which 
her past sorrows had given to her whole 
aspect. 

They went home together alone. Madame 
Bobbinet was cordially invited to come the 
next day; but Paul would have no one to 
divide with him the introduction of Mar- 
guerite into the home he had prepared for her. 

Marguerite's household goods had already 
been carried over to her future residence, 
and Paul had arranged them. The weeks of 
Marguerite's convalesence had not been wasted, 
and during that time Paul had realised his 
home. Having been a soldier he could turn his 
h^ids to everything, and all the contrivances 
for comfort, as well as much of the furniture, 
were the work of his own hands. 

In the room on the right hand side he had his 
cabinet de travail; here he had arranged the 
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books and papers which he had brought from 
the convent ; there was not much attempt at 
anything beyond the strictest necessaries. A 
large antique carved wahiut wood bureau in the 
centre of the floor, a bench for his patients, 
where they might await their turn of audience 
at the hour set apart for their visits, and a 
large chair, completed the furniture ; but 
that chair was the chair in which he had 
fallen asleep on the night when he came 
off his journey, with the few hours he had 
saved for her. 

" Tou will give me that chair, Marguerite ? " 
said he, smiling, " it is my fetish — ^my household 
god — ^my peculiar portion ot the goods which 
have fallen to me ! But now come and see 
what I have provided you with in exchange." 

In the room on the other side of the passage, 
Paul had exerted all his skill, and lavished 
all his resources to make it a shrine for 
Marguerite, where the life of his life was to 
dwell. The intention with which one works 
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makes itself felt in the result ; it is the 
divinity which shapes our ends, though we 
may be unconscious of the instinct. In this 
room everything, from the ornaments on the 
mantel-piece to the curtains of the windows, 
were the expression and the utterance of his 
thoughts of Marguerite. 

The whole room had an indescribable aspect 
of peace, and comfort, and cheerftil warmth ; 
there were no comers of banishment, all was in 
harmony and convenience. The walls were 
light-grey, stencilled with a graceful trellis pat- 
tern, wreathed with green leaves. There was a 
window at each end, one looking out upon 
the court which lay between the house and 
the street. Paul had repaired the palings, 
and brightened up the red tiled pavement; 
but he had had neither time nor means to 
do more. Therefore Marguerite's chair, the 
chair he had made for her with his own 
hands, and in which he had carved her name 
in antique characters, was placed beside the 
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window that looked into the garden, and on the 
stone-steps upon which it opened Paul had 
placed some plants and flowering shrubs. 
Marguerite's embroidery-frame was laid upon 
the table ; a small square of rich Persian carpet 
was in the centre of the floor, which, being oak, 
black with age, had capabilities for taking a high 
polish, but Paul had not developed them. A 
soft white, silky mat, which one of his patients 
had given Paul, was placed for Marguerite's 
feet. But Paul prided hunself in particular on 
the arrangement of the window-curtains ; he 
had the nature of an artist, and he knew how 
much the management of the light has to do 
with the aspect of a room. Up stairs the rooms 
had the same air of brightness and homely 
comfort. The old alchemist must have left be- 
hind some secret which transmuted the dark 
sombre rooms into a cheerful, peaceful home. 
Paul had all along been aspiring after an 
ideal ; to him a Home meant so much, some- 
thing so noble, so sacred, such an innermost 
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life, that the materials took, under his hands, 
a meaning and expression quite different to 
their actual existence as articles of furniture. 

Marguerite went over all the rooms, cling- 
ing to her husband's arm; a pressure upon 
it, from time to time, was all the expression 
she could find, except the tears that fell 
like gentle rain down her cheeks. 

"Oh, Paul, how beautiful!" she said at 
last ; " you have made it look like a 
church — at least one feels as if one were 
entering some good place." 

Paul smiled. 

"I have not forgotten a saint for my 
Marguerite," said he, as he opened a door 
into a small hanging closet which he had 
made into an oratory. A picture of a noble- 
looking woman hung against the wall, with 
the legend of " Saint Marguerite " in old let- 
tering on the frame. 

Marguerite, who, like all women of her 
temperament was passionately religious, was 
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more touched, perhaps, with this mark of 
his thought than anything else. 

" Oh, Paul ! let us say our prayers now ; 
it is only to God that we can tell how 
happy we are." 

Paul's whole life was concentrated into that 
day, not to grow fainter or weaker; it was 
the entrance into a full maturity of exist- 
ence, which went on from strength to 
strength. 

Marguerite completed all he needed of soft, 
womanly excellence, and he perfected in her 
the qualities unawakened or left unformed. 
Neither of them was perfect ; but together they 
did the work of a well-complete, well-balanced 
life — their very faults suited each other. 

Paul felt wonderfully proud of his new dig- 
nity, as head of a household — albeit, that 
household consisted only of himself. Mar- 
guerite and the old woman, of whom mention 
has before been made — still it was a family, 
and he had to work to provide for it ! 
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If we could only realise our daily life in- 
stead of taking it as we do, hardened into 
common use and wont, it would be as when 
we look through a microscope and see the 
delicate and minute beauty which lies hidden 
from us in objects so conunon that we look at 
them without seeing. 

We should not wait for another world to 
begin life in its newness; we should see the 
Heaven, into which all might enter, lying 
ready and mysterious and beautiful, close at 
hand, but we cannot enter therein because of 
unbelief — so it is only the outside of things 
with which we are familiar. 

Swedenborg saw a deep truth when he 
made out heavenly existence to be only the per- 
fecting of that begun here. Love carried into all 
the channels of daily life gives new powers and 
graces to those persons who before have seemed 
common-place, and it enables those more gifted 
to employ more worthily the powers they own 
before. After all, will it not be the power of 
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loving perfectly, which will make the great 
diflference betwixt heaven and earth ? 

Paul had not naturally a good temper — 
persons of strong deep sensibility seldom have 
that smiling unruffled equability which receives 
praise as good temper, but he had his temper 
under good discipline. 

Then the consciousness of the impending 
separation, like the certainty of an untimely 
death, gave a tender light to every passing 
day, and softened the accidental jars and 
breaks, such as in the beginning would be 
almost unavoidable between persons whose 
habits had been formed apart from each other. 
This impending temporary death hushed and 
calmed all impatience. Paul laid out his life 
so that when he was gone Marguerite might 
have the remembrance to live upon, and that 
nothing painful might cloud it ; he wished 
to provide her with nothing but pleasant 
memories. 

Time passed on, and the period for his 
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return to the convent drew inexorably close. 
Paul had never had the courage to tell Mar- 
guerite the mysterious necessity he was under 
to leave her for six months of the year, and 
he had never settled with himself what reason 
he should give. To tell her the truth was 
not possible, to tell her a falsehood was so 
repugnant as to be equally impossible. The 
task of telling her that he must go away was 
almost as painful as the reality. 

Paul, firm and strong, and self-disciplined, 
though he was, fell ill with the task that 
lay before him. Of course, this state of things 
could not continue. The alteration in Paul's 
health made Marguerite miserable. She di- 
vined that he had some weight upon his mind. 
She regarded him with too much reverence to 
question him ; her opinion of his wisdom was 
so profoimd, that whatever he did was right 
in her eyes, a matrimonial superstition which 
would be highly convenient, if it did not also 
entail the need that men should really he the 
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superior beings that their wives are enjoined 
to think them. 

It was not until the evening before his 
departure that Paul summoned strength to 
speak. They were sitting over the fire in the 
little parlour. It was an evening in the be- 
ginning of November. It had been a grey, 
mild, sunless day, but the evening sun had 
burst through the dull sky, and was shining 
in a belt of fiery red on the edge of the 
bank of cloud, into which he was about to 
sink. 

" Ah, there is the dear sun ! " cried 
Marguerite; "it raises one's spirits to 
see him, if but for a few minutes before he 
sets." 

She rose, and trimmed the logs upon the 
hearth and put in a few fir-cones, which 
diflftised a bright blaze and cheerful odour. 
Paul watched her sadly. At length, with a 
sudden impulse, like that which at the last 
moment induces a reluctant bather, shiver- 
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ing on the brink to take tlie plunge, he 
said — 

"Marguerite, I shall have to leave you 
to-morrow for a long time 1 " 

The words were said, and Paul felt released 
from the undefined, unutterable dread that 
had possessed him so long, but Marguerite 
turned sick and pale as she looked mutely up 
to his face. 

"Forgive me. Marguerite, I had not the 
courage to tell you before — ^that I married you, 
knowing that every year I must be absent 
from you a certain number of months. Nay, 
my darling, I am not a hupe-garouj nor 
yet an enchanter condemned to take another 
shape ; nevertheless, I have to leave you. 1 
cannot tell you why ; it was an obligation laid 
on me before I knew yoii, before I ever saw 
you, and you must make me strong, not weak, 
to persevere. I could sacrifice it but it would 
not be ri^t." 

" Tou ia*e not married to another woman?'' 
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cried Marguerite, with a sudden pang of 
jealousy. 

" No — do not torment yourself about 
other women. I shall neither see nor speak 
to one whilst I am away from you, and were 
all the women alive gathered together, they 
would be no more than shadows for me — ^no 
other woman has an existence for me, but you 
only. Nevertheless, I am not at liberty to 
tell you whither I go. It is the same reason 
that kept me from coming to you, after that 
first day I visited you. I had been seeking 
you diligently, ever since that evening when 
you nearly fell under the horses' feet as you 
quitted the apothecary's shop ; you brought 
back to me the image of one I had lost in early 
life — ^yet the hour in which I found you I was 
obliged to leave you ; judge then, if the neces- 
sity be a light one. I might give you a suffi- 
cient reason for my absence, but it would not 
be the real one. To the neighbours who may 
inquire about me, you will say that I am 
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physician and steward to a noble family in 
Lorraine, and that I have to visit the estates 
committed to my care." 

" And that is not the case ? " 

" No, Marguerite, it is not." 

" P Paul ! if you go away, the knowing whi- 
ther would make it no better, you would not be 
here. I will never ask your secret — ^never seek 
to know it — ^but, oh ! when will you return ?" 

" Calculate, Marguerite ! Have I not always 
come back to you, and always when you 
least looked for me? This is no new or 
strange thing, it is a necessity that has long 
lain upon me, and on no other conditions 
could I have made you my wife. Come, 
my darling, be brave ; if I were a soldier 
I should have to leave you for distant 
service, and if we had lived in crusader 
times you would have lost me, with little 
chance of my ever returning from those 
distant climes. Nay, Marguerite, do not 
break my heart. Have courage." 

E 2 
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When Marguerite awoke the next morning 
she was alone. 

At first she tried to think that Paul was 
down stairs in his study, according to his 
custom every morning, but there was that 
peculiar stillness and emptiness by which one 
can discern that those we love and listen 
for are not there. 

She rose and dressed herself hastily ; it was 
long past her usual hour. 

On entering Paul's cabinet she saw that 
many of his books and papers were gone, and 
the old portress said that the master had 
gone out early, dressed as for a journey, and 
that he had given strict charge that the 
mistress was to be disturbed on no account 
whatever. 

Marguerite turned into her empty parlour, 
heavy with sorrow. It was a dull, chilly day ; 
the little garden was wrapt in a cheerless 
mist of small rain ; she was sick at heart ; the 
silence pressed upon her; she had shed no 
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tears since the previous night, they seemed 
all dried up ; a dull, desolate, choking misery 
lay upon her. Paul had vanished as though 
the earth had swallowed him up ; it gave a 
strange unrealness to her situation which 
terrified her. 

A neighbour came for some medicine Paul 
had left out for her child; she had seen 
him for a moment before he started on his 
journey; it was later intelligence than Mar- 
guerite possessed, and when this good woman 
went on to gossip about what Paul had told 
her of his journey, Marguerite listened with 
intense interest, for though she knew it was 
not the fact of things as they really were, still 
it was a fact that Paul himself had said so. 

This little interview cheered her, broke 
the spell of silence which had grown to seem 
a mystery. After the neighbour had left, 
and when Marguerite had transacted all her 
household work she sat down to her em- 
broidery; a letter fell from the frame. It 
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was from Paul ! dated that very morning be- 
fore leaving the house, and he had placed it 
there that she might find it alter her first 
burst of sorrow was somewhat tranquilised. 
It contained only a few lines, but those few were 
full of passionate love, and thoughtful kindness; 
they did not promise that she should hear from 
him, but there was a list of things he requested 
her to do for him, and to attend to matters of 
business that she might have the comfort 
of believing were really of importance to him. 
It was for the moment as if Paul were with 
her — back in bodily presence before her. 
It was a letter — such as the heart of a woman 
might live upon for a long time ; Marguerite 
felt almost happy in the reaction caused by 
the surprise of the letter; it revealed too 
so many things she would have to do before 
Paul returned. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The dajs passed on; Margaerite found 
emplojnDQient ; she was not sad, for she had the 
memory of her love to live with. Absence 
makes love a religion with women ; the sor- 
row of separation makes it sacred. 

At first the neighbours questioned and 
wondered, but gradually they subsided into 
thinking it a matter of course. Marguerite 
seldom stirred beyond the door, and though 
most kind and fiiendly, was discreet and 
reserved of speech ; she offered no point for 
gossip or idle commentaries. 

During the whole six months no tidings 
came of Paul, for he was scrupulous in bating 
nothing from the period of his monastic life ; 
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he kept the two currents of his life rigidly 
separate. 

On the evening of the last day that 
the six months expired he entered his 
own house calm, grave, quiet, like a man 
who had quitted it but an hour before. His 
calmness passed over Marguerite, who, in seeing 
him, forgot the long absence, and it was as 
tiiough he had not been an hour away. His 
presence made no more breach or dispersion 
upon the time than the perfume weighs down 
the air that bears it along. He was the same 
in presence as he had been in her thoughts, 
only there was the fullness of content. It 
is a poor love that depends on actual presence. 

Paul sat down in his accustomed chair 
opposite to Marguerite; her embroidery was 
in her hands, though she did not work muck 

For some time there was no speech be- 
tween them, the silence was too ftdl for words. 
At last he said : 

" Marguerite, have I been absent from 
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you all this time, or have I been always 
here?" 

^' I think now that you have been always 
here/' sBid she, looking up with a bright gentle 
smile. "Oh, Paul! what have I done to 
deserve that I should belong to you? to be 
your wife ? to owe you duty and allegiance is 
such happiness." 

"And yet you are not by nature either 
humble or obediait," said he, laughing; 
"but a stubborn-hearted woman, if ever 
there was one!" 

" Ah ! yes, but obedi^iee to you seems as 
natural as breathing, and you do not know 
how pleasant it is; perhaps I should chafe 
against mere authority ; but one pays willing 
obedience to the right divine that is able to 
to draw it forth." 

" True, Marguerite ; obedience is like con- 
fidence, we can only give as much as is 
inspired, and it needs to ripen and mature 
before it falls. A matter told before its time 
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is a crude incontinence of speech ; the same 
matter told in its due season is wise and 
helpM. Some day I shall feel the need to 
teU you the only secret I have kept from 
you." 

^^And till then I am content to wait. I 
have youy and out of you, and from you, 
grow all your actions. You are the stuff of 
which all you do is made, and as I have 
heard you say, ^the greater contains the 
less;' in having you do I not possess the 
circle of all you do ?" 

" Dear Marguerite ! you have lived in 
solitude till you are grown metaphysical. 
Are you going to give me no supper? Do 
you recollect that supper you gave me when 
I came off a long journey ? " 

" Yes ! and how abominably you behaved ; 
going away without touching the breakfast I 
had made ready. Oh, Paul I how many 
virtues you made me hate by that remorseless 
stoicism! going away, because the hands of 
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the clock (which was too fast) pointed to the 
instant you had fixed to depart ; you cannot 
think how checked and miserable you left 
me ; it was ungentle haste, abrupt, and very 
unpleasant ! " 

"Was it? but how could I have left you 
to make it otherwise ? I had to go, and I 
should have liked to stay, and there was 
nothing for it but to break away." 

Marguerite made a pretty mutinous face, 
and putting aside her work prepared the table 
for supper. 

There were not many events in the life of 
either Paul or Marguerite to record ; they filled 
up each day, but they would not make a 
story. 

The six months passed rapidly away. The 
day for Paul's return to his convent arrived. 
This time the partuig was more painfiil than be- 
fore, for Marguerite was expecting her confine- 
ment daily. But it never entered Paul's mind 
to delay his return a single hour ; having once 
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made a law for himself^ he adhered to it with 
inflexible firmness, and Marguerite allowed 
him to depart without uttering a word to 
detain him. 

Time passed on ; many children were born 
to them, but of these only four lived — one of 
them only was a girl. Paul's means, modest 
at first, gradually increased — ^his cirde of 
patients extended; it was understood that 
he practised half the year in the provinces ; 
his patients accepted the fact, and made 
the most of the period when he was at 
home. 

Twenty years passed thus. Paul still 
resided in the same house, but as their 
family increased he had built additions 
to it. 

The eldest son had been articled to a 
notary, with the understanding that he was 
eventually to have a partnership. The daugh- 
ter grew up extremely handsome, and there 
were symptoms of many suitors, but Paul 
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had to leave the chief care of the children 
to Marguerite, and it was to her they chiefly 
looked. The two others were boys of ten 
and twelve, going to school ; the intermediate 
children had died young, leaving a wide 
space betwixt the elder and the younger. 
During all these years no cross accident had 
revealed Paul's secret. Long impunity had 
bred security, and he had almost ceased to 
recollect that the merest chance might de- 
stroy his whole life, and l^at the fair edifice 
of his domestic happiness was as baseless as 
a castle in the air. 

At last the danger that had so long im- 
pended broke. It came in quite a diflferent 
guise to what he had ever exp^ted. It 
took the shape of a long past wish which was 
tiius untimely granted. 

Years ago he had desired to be the Prior of 
the order, and many excellent reforms and 
good arrangements had he devised, when 
his soul was vexed with the waste and fll- 
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ordering of all things that he saw around 
him. He had desired to be the Prior that he 
might reform the order, and make it as use- 
ful and powerful as it was intended to be 
when first founded. After many years of 
disgust and silent endurance of wrong the 
opportunity of righting it came. 

The poor old Prior, ftill of years and 
infirmities, was minded to lay down the bur- 
den of his office, and spend the short re- 
mainder of his days in prayers and meditation. 

He convened a Chapter of the order, in 
which he resigned his dignity, begged pardon 
of the monks for any offence or scandal he 
had given, and, in conclusion, begged them 
to elect,* as his successor, brother Paul. 

Most strenuously did Paul try to ward off 
the honour, but the Chapter was unanimous 
in its voice — Paul was elected Prior. 

It was close upon the beginning of his six 
months' liberation. At a glance he saw that 
all was over — ^that he must henceforth live 
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altogether in his cloister. The blow was 
sudden, and nearly stunned him. 

He asked three days to deliberate, which 
were granted. 

There could be no reserves now. Mar- 
guerite must know his secret. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

It was the twentieth anniversary of their 
marriage day. Paul was expected home after 
his six months' absence. The whole family 
and neighbourhood had become so accustomed 
to the arrangement, that it was taken as a 
matter of course — only to Marguerite it ever 
retained its painful dreariness. Her children 
and the cares of a family had failed to recon- 
cile her or to occupy her heart; not that she 
ever manifested any dejection, she was always 
cabn and gentle, none but her own heart knew 
the weight of sorrow it had to bear. 

Marguerite's love for Paul had become to 
idolatry — she only lived in his presence or in 
the thought of him — everything she did, every 
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thought of her heart was towards him. When 
he was away, his presence still was with her 
and enveloped her — ^her love for him was 
worthy to be called- a religion, if the object 
had not been mortal. 

On this particular day the two younger boys 
were watching eagerly from the window that 
looked into the street. Marguerite was busy 
giving the final adjustment to the pleasant 
parlour, where the evening meal was laid out ; 
— ^it was rather substantial, for none of them 
had been able to eat during the day, in the 
joyful bustle of preparation that prevailed. 
The house had been freshly painted — 
there were flowers in proftision, which 
the children had gathered from far and 
near, and the new household comforts — 
which Marguerite's economies had realised, 
were brought into use for the first time. 
A large easy chair, covered with old 
gilt-leather for papa, which Marguerite had 
bought a great bargain, and a shaded lamp 
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on a stand beside it, were two great features. 

The curtains were new, and the chairs 
and tables shone like looking-glass — the 
boys had on their best clothes, and Mar- 
guerite the daughter, dressed in a light 
India-pattern chintz, with blue ribbons on her 
nexjk and confining her hair, was the pic- 
ture of what her mother had been at her age. 
As to Marguerite herself, though her gown 
was only of black serge, she looked as if Bhe 
were going to Court ; to be sure her lawn 
handkerchief and ruffles were miracles of fine 
linen, and her cap was trimmed with lace of 
her own making, a kind for which she had 
become almost celebrated; it was in great 
request on account of the limited quantity she 
could produce. 

She was now a specimen of calm, ma* 
tronly beauty — her figure had developed 
into a noble presence — a certain majestic 
gravity had replaced her youthful grace — ^it 
was the matured fiiiit which had fulfilled 
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the promise of the blossom — her hair was 
still luxuriant, and as black as ebony, not a 
thread of silver was to be discerned amongst 
its wavy shining braids. A few lines, marked 
as with a diamond pen, might be discerned on 
the fair, smooth brow ; but she was still most 
lovely — ^the expression of her face was more 
harmonious than of old — she now looked like 
what she was — a woman, whose heart had 
found rest. 

At last the gate of the court was heard to 
open, the youngest boy shouted that papa 
was come, and rushed out to meet him ; but 
Marguerite's heart misgave her — she knew by 
the sound of his footsteps that all was not 
right with him. 

Paul, however, looked nearly as usual, and 
Marguerite tried to think that a long walk 
in the heat of the day might be enough to 
account for what had raised her fear. 

The meal was joyous and noisy, the two 
boys scarcely allowed any voices but their 
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own to be heard, as they detailed all the won- 
derful things that had happened during their 
father's absence. Toward the end of the 
repast, papa was called on to cut a large, 
highly-adorned cake, which was the great 
ornament of the table, and the production of 
the united genius of the family — ^the mother 
had made it, and the three children had 
dressed its ornaments. A motto of doggrel 
rhymes by Maurice, the youngest boy, was 
emblazoned on a flag, which floated proudly 
from the summit — ^they were to the effect that 
this was the twentieth wedding-day, and 
hoping that there might be a thousand 
more. 

After the table was cleared, there were all 
the " surprises" that had been got up for papa. 
Then the prizes the boys had gained at school 
— their prize recitations to repeat— the events 
of the last half-year — ^their own scrapes and 
those of their schoolfellows ; finally, papa was 
dragged away to the garden, to see the won- 
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derful things that had been done there, and 
this ended in a riotous game of play, in which 
Paul seemed as much a boy as either of the 
others. 

Whilst this was going on in the dusk of the 
summer evening. Marguerite had lit the lamp 
and brought out her work, placing her own 
peculiar chair beside the one intended for 
Paul. 

The eldest boy had arrived to join the 
family/^; his master had not been able to 
spare him earlier, on account of pressing busi- 
ness, which involved a great deal of extra 
copying of law papers. Mr. Nogaret, the 
fiance of the younger Marguerite had arrived 
also, and the young girFs heart beat with some 
trepidation, because he had received her mo- 
ther's sanction to speak to her father about 
their marriage, to fix the day for the cere- 
mony. 

These grown-up members of the family waited 
peacably, tiU the young ones should have had 
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their lawful share of papa's first evening at 
home, and be dispatched to bed. They went 
reluctantly enough, poor ,boys, they would 
have liked to sit and hear what their elders 
were going to talk about, but their sister was 
peremptory, and they knew well that there 
was no mitigation of their sentence to be hoped 
for ; their mother, however, gave them some 
soft comforting words and a large slice of cake 
to take up stairs in their hands. 

Paul flung himself in the chair beside Mar- 
guerite, wiping his forehead after his exertions 
— ^then followed the discussion of family mat- 
ters. 

M. Nogaret made his request for an early 
celebration of his marriage — his house was 
ready — ^his business good — ^but he avowed he 
should not be able to give his mind to it as he 
ought until Marguerite was his. He was a 
young man of whom Paul was very fond, not 
brilliant, but with a great deal of character, 
a good solid judgment, and, above all, a 
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loving and affectionate heart. Paul was quite 
satisfied to confide his daughter's future hap- 
piness to his care. 

M. Nogaret proposed, when his brother-in- 
law's time should be out with his master 
to take him into partnership, and both the 
young men were fijll of their future prospects, 
and discussed them with all the zest and 
eagerness which the sense of being their own 
masters inspired. 

Paul and Marguerite consented that the 
marriage should take place that day six weeks, 
there was no reason why it should be longer 
delayed — ^the young people knew each other 
well — the matter had been settled during 
Paul's last visit, and M. Nogaret had been 
making all his preparations in the meanwhile ; 
— ^nevertheless. Marguerite's eyes were full of 
tears as she gave her consent, and realised 
that her daughter was so soon to pass away 
fi*om her. 

The clock struck eleven, and both the 
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young men rose to depart. Marguerite went 
up stairs with her daughter to give her her 
blessing, and the wise, loving sjrmpathy that 
only mothers can give. 

She returned to the sitting-room, and her 
own share of the evening was now beginning. 
Paul and Marguerite were at last alone. 

" Paul, what is it that is oppressing you ? " 
said Marguerite, bringing her chair closer to 
him, taking one of his hands in both of 
hers. 

Paul did not reply, his eyes were gloomily 
staring straight before him. 

" Paul, speak to me, I have the right to 
know your troubles — ^they are my own." 

StiU, there came no reply ; but the same 
fixed look, and a twitching in the cheek, 
which Marguerite knew betokened strong 
emotion. 

" Paul speak to me ! '' — the tone thrilled 
through him, and the next moment he had 
sunk upon the ground beside her, and flung 
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himself into the arms that closed round him — 
then hiding his face in her bosom, the strong 
man burst into an agony of tears. 

Marguerite strained him closer to her breast, 
she lavished on him caresses such as she 
would have given to her child, her own tears 
falling silently all the time. 

At last, Paul became calm — ^the passionate 
emotion was exhausted. 

" Paul, tell me what it is," whispered his 
wife. 

Paul looked up mournfully into her face, as 
it bent over him — ^it was the gaze with which 
a dying man might try to fix upon his soul 
the last look of love that would meet his eyes 
in this world. 

"IVhat is it that you can dread to tell me, 
Paul ? my darling, speak to me. I can bear 
anything but to see you thus." 

Paul took both her hands, knelt down be- 
side her, and said in a low humble voice : — 

" Marguerite, you have much to forgive me 
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— ^listen and see whether I have not exceeded 
even your love. 

" In my early youth, I was, as you know, a 
soldier. When all my hopes in this life had 
been made desolate I studied as a physician, 
that I might minister amongst the poor — I 
became a monk — I entered the order of the 
Petite St. Antoine ; it is not an enclosed 
order, and the brethren are employed in the 
service of the hospital and in visiting the sick 
poor. 

^^ I suppose I mistook my vocation, and too 
impatiently entered on a course which needs 
some higher motive than the mere disgust of 
life — ^I chose it because it seemed like the 
death that my soul longed for, but which I 
might neither seek nor find. 

*^ I did my duty, however, in the state I em- 
braced, so far as a mortal man may say it. 
One night, I saw a young gbl leave an apo- 
thecary's shop, and in attempting to cross the 
street she was in danger firom a carriage, the 
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horses were upon hw — ^when I was able to 
save her, I saw her but for a moment — it was 
yow, Marguerite ; — ^you looked like her whom 
I had lost — ^Marguerite^ from that time I 
engaged in a search for you. At last I saw 
you, I visited you, I found you in sorrow — ^I 
was able to be of service to you — I had then 
no thought of what you were to be for me — 
I thought only of helping and protecting you. 
" When I next was able to go to you I found 
you gone— the story I heard left no doubt, 
but that you and your father had been trepan- 
ned into some snare. Again I sought you, 
and after a weary time I again found you ; by 
that time I knew that I loved you, and I wos 
separated from you by vows, from which there 
was no dispensation. Marguerite, I never told 
you anything of all this, only I tried to win 
your love to myself, and I resolved that if I 
could succeed, half of each year should be 
given to the convent and the other half to you. 
— I felt strong and confident that I could 
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ward off all danger from you, and steer our 
course through any difficulties ; you accepted 
my secret and never sought to penetrate it, 
nor to hinder me in any way. At last I am 
overtaken in my course, I am helpless and 
baffled before a difficulty I can neither meet 
nor avoid. 

" The Prior of the order, a very aged man, 
past eighty, has resolved to resign his office ; 
a Chapter was held yesterday, and I was 
elected to fill his place. I cannot refuse the 
honour; my position in the convent is such 
that I must either accept it or throw away 
my frock and abandon the place altogether. 
My vows to the convent were taken before I 
took up my other obligations — I cannot hold 
both. Marguerite, I am a miserable man — I 
have told you all — ^you now know my secret. 
It has at last worked itself to light — -judge 
for me what I ought to do." 

Paul had throughout spoken in a dry, even 
suppressed voice ; but these last words were 
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wrung from him with a groan that came from 
the depths of his soul. He did not dare to 
look up to her, but hid his face in her 
lap. 

Marguerite kept silence — ^to all appearance 
she was calm — ^but it was the calm of death 
or despair — a bolt of ice had passed through 
her — ^she was not surprised — ^the truth had 
come to her with a strangely familiar sound — 
it seemed as if she must have always known 
it ; at last she said, in a voice so hollow and 
unlike her own, that Paul started ! 

" Are you then a Pbiest, Paul ? " 

" No, Marguerite — ^I am not.'' 

" Thank God for that ! " said she, with a 
sigh of relief; "If you had lived these twenty 
years in such mortal sin, I must have died of 
the knowledge." 

" There has been no sacrilege," said Paul, 
drily ; " if that is what you mean, our mar- 
riage will not brand our children, nor bar 
them of any of their rights. I alone have 
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incurred any penalty in this matter, if it 
should ever be known. Marguerite ! " 
said he again, after a pause, which she 
did Jiot break ; " Marguerite, do you hate 
me?" 

" No, Paul, how could you think that for a 
moment ? If there has been sin, I am glad that 
I have shared it, so that if any punishment 
comes I may share that also. But when must 
you decide? when ought you to be at your 
convent ? " 

" If I go at all, it must be at once ; the 
election will be to-morrow." 

Marguerite uttered a cry of anguish — she 
put her arms round Paul's neck, and the two 
miserable beings lifted up their voice and wept 
together. 

Marguerite was the first to recover some 
calmness. 

^^ Listen, Paul," said she, disengaging 
herself firom him. ^^ Let us imagine that 
it is a sudden death which has overtaken 
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us; it might have come and divided us in 
the years when we were so happy ; you 
must return to your convent, and I will live 
your widow ; I dare not keep you now that 
I know your secret." 

"Do you shrink from me already?" said 
Paul, bitterly. 

" No— no — ^you know that it is not so. I 
cannot reason, but I feel what you ought 
to do — the past cannot be taken away from 
us." 

" Marguerite, I am weak," said Paul, 
raising his pale, haggacrd face, and blood- 
shot eyes ; " I have no faith; tell me again 
that you love me, that this wretched secret 
has not made you despise me." 

" It has only shewn me how much more 
you have loved me than I ever knew before. 
But you must not stay — ^you must go back to 
the service you had taken on yourself before 
you knew me." 

Again there were tears, and groans, and 
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dumb caresses ; it was the bitterness of death, 
but the very intenseness destroyed the power 
to feel or suffer further. 

" Oh, Paul, I could have parted from you 
better ten years ago than now — ^we had not 
grown together as we are now." 

" I will see you again, Marguejite — ^this is 
not the last time.'' 

" Where ? — ^when ? " she gasped. 

" In three days at the furthest — ^perhaps 
before." 

He stood up as he spoke. Marguerite rose 
too ; for a brief moment he held her clasped 
in his arms, and then placed her unconscious 
form in a chair ; without trusting himself with 
another glance he left the house. 

The word had been spoken ; henceforth, he 
had neither wife nor children — ^he had been 
bereaved of all in a single day. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Marguerite had to endure, as best she 
mighty the questions and clamorous grief of 
the boys when they came down to breakfast 
and found their father gone. 

Directly after breakfast Marguerite saw, 
with dismay, a certain M. Perrin come in. 
This M. Perrin was a neighbour to whom, in 
the earlier years of his residence, Paul had 
shown great kindness during the illness of his 
little daughter, and Marguerite had been 
indefatigable in nursing her, for there was no 
mother. M. Perrin had taken a great affection 
both for Paul and Marguerite, and although 
the elective affinities were not very strong in 
the first instance, yet constant neighbourly 
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intercourse, and the intimacy of the children, 
who were all fond of Jeannette Perrin, had 
brought it to pass, that M. Perrin considered 
himself the friend of the house, a distinction 
of which he was rather proud. 

What M. Perrin had formerly been nobody 
knew; he was now an elderly man, lame, in 
consequence of an accident, and living, as he 
averred, upon des rentes viagires. He had 
common, insignificant features, but a look of 
shrewd caustic intelligence redeemed his hard, 
narrow forehead, and stubbly red hair. He 
had a peculiar way of listening to whatever 
was told him which, without his asking a 
single question, had the effect of making the 
speaker say a great deal more than was at 
first intended, and, indeed, if there were a 
secret or a reserve, it was at last lifted out of 
its concealment without its unlucky possessor 
being able to say why or how he had come to 
tell it. There was a peculiar magnetism in 
his look, which induced the most reluctant 
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to make a clean breast to him, literally be- 
cause they could not help it. It was akin 
to the power by which some serpents are said 
to draw their prey into their jaws. 

He wonld have been a formidable neigh- 
bour for Paul and Marguerite, if Paul had 
not given him such ample information about 
the nature of his business, and the reason 
for his yearly absence from home, tiiat M. 
Perrin believed there was nothing more to 
learn. 

Marguerite had always an indefinable dread 
of being alone with M. Perrin ; for after he 
was gone she was sure to find that she had 
been induced to tell him something or other 
she had determined to keep to herself, 
generally some trifling matter of no great 
consequence, but it was the manner in which 
he had got it out of her that was provoking. 

It may be imagined that she would on this 
particular moiming rather have seen anybody 
enter the parlour than Monsieur Perrin. He 
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saluted her, and sat down in the gilt-leather 
chair which had been consecrated to Paul's 
especial service^ and resting his stick against 
the side of the mantel-piece, he evidently 
came prepared for a long .call. Marguerite 
bent over her work; she had to study 
not to appear too indifferent, nor too much 
out of spirits at her husband's unexpected 
departure. 

" So I hear my friend Paul has given you 
the slip. How has that come to pass ? You 
counted he was coming home to stay, did you 
ttot?" 

Marguerite replied that she certainly had 
expected him to remain his usual time, but 
that he had not been able to conclude his 
business; he had come home, not to dis- 
appoint the children of their £^te, but had 
been obliged to go back immediately. 

"How long will he be absent?" 

Marguerite did not know in the least. 

She felt his keen grey eyes upon her, and, 
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conscious that she could ill sustain his 
scrutiny, would have given the world to have 
spoken in a natural tone, and tried to think 
what she would have said if the facts had 
really been as she represented them, but she 
only grew more and more nervous. At last he 
got up and lounged round the room, humming 
a song, the refrain of which was — "t/e rien 
jnjiis rien aymprefndreP 

Marguerite looked up hastily ; he was hold- 
ing one of the boys' specimens of algebra, so 
his song might have reference to that, and 
Marguerite hoped it was so. 

At length M. Ferrin took his departure, 
but only to be followed at intervals by the 
whole neighbourhood, who came to welcome 
Paul home, and to consult him. To all 
Marguerite told the same story, and with such 
curious success that before night she almost 
began to believe in the truth of it. She clung 
to Paul's promise that he would see her again in 
three days; this one point was a star of 
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hope ; with that prospect £^e could not fed 
utterly wretched. 

On the second day after Us departure 
Marguerite received a letter^ dated from a 
town, the first stage of the journey to Blois, 
it was aa follows : — 

"Dear Marguerite, 
"On reaching this place I was taken 
extremely ill, with what I fear is a pleurisy. 
Come to me as soon as you receive this. I am 
at the Etoile Blanche. 

"Paul." 

The characters were traced with apparent 
difficulty ; Marguerite oould scarcely have re- 
cognised the hand. There was a scrap 
enclosed, which said : — 

" Show this letter. I am not ill. I await 
you here." 

Marguerite knew this was the death-war- 
rant to all her happiness, and till that instant 
she did not know how much shia had hoped. 
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M. Pemn came up the court in fix)nt, and 
knocked at the door ; hastily she tore the en- 
closure into small pieces, and flung them into 
the grate. She had scarcely resumed her seat 
when he entered ; she felt as though he must 
surdy suspect her. 

"Well, Madame Marguerite! I see you 
have had a letter — good news I hope ? Ah ! 
crying; why, what is the matter?" 

Marguerite gave him the letter; he ex- 
amined it carefully, and then read it. 

^^ Ah ! this is a bad business,'' he said, in 
tones of real concern; "I am sorry, very 
sorry. Can I do anything to help you?" 

" You are very good. I must go directly ; 
if you will see to the boys whilst I am away." 

**Aye, aye! and Marguerite shall come 
and stop with Jeannette and me till you 
return; make yourself easy. But how do 
you go?" 

Marguerite owned she had not thought; 
perhaps there is some direction on the other 
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side of the letter. Marguerite turned sick with 
fear, lest there should be any further memor- 
andum ; she eagerly stretched out her hand ; 
he gave her a half glance, and turned the letter 
over. 

"Ha! yes, on the other side of the page 
there is, 'Diligence starts from Messageries 
Royales, at five p.m.' That is better written 
than the rest. I would know that for his 
hand anywhere. Get ready, and I will go 
with you, and see you safe. I would not mind 
going with you all the way, if you thought 
it would do any good." 

" Oh, no thank you — ^no ! if you will see 
me into the Diligence it will be most kind, 
and all I can allow." 

The preparations for departure did not 
take long. Marguerite was ready long before 
it was time to go, for the Diligence did not 
leave until five o'clock. 

M. Perrin was very kind. He relieved 
Marguerite from all anxiety about leaving her 
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children. At first Marguerite had shmiik from 
telling them the nature of their father's letter, 
but she knew the heavy tidings in store for 
them, and it was necessary they should, in 
some degree, be prepared. 

Her daughter was, of course, urgent to 
accompany her. Marguerite's refusal was 
stem. It was the protest of her nature 
against the miserable deception that was 
being carried oiit. 

At last, under the escort of M. Perrin, 
Marguerite was safe in the Diligence, and 
then all other thoughts were absorbed in that 
of being about to see Paul once more. That 
it would be for the last time mattered not. 
At the moment she felt only that when the 
Diligence stopped, Paul would be waiting to 
receive her. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It was near nine o'cbck when the Diligence 
arrived. Marguerite's heart stood still. 

^^ Shall I assist you to alight, madame?" 
said the conducteur ; '^ do you expect any one 
one to meet you ? Can I serve you in any- 
thing ?*' 

Marguerite descended amongst the group 
of people standing round — ^there was no 
Paul. 

" Can I be of service to you in any way? 
Apparently madame is a stranger ; the per- 
son she expected is not here ?" 

" I must go to the Etoile Blanche — is it 
near?" 
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" A step only. I will have Ae honour, if 
madame will permit me, to oondnot her there 
myself whilst the horses are changed; the 
landlady is my very good fnend." 

The gallant eonductor carried h^ modest 
laggage. The Etoile Blanche was a small 
(xiAerge on the outskirts of the town, but 
not far from the place where the Diligence 
stopped. 

A good-looking, buxom woman, in a ^ort 
striped petticoat, snowy cap, and gold ear- 
rings, was standing at the door, and looking up 
the street in their direction ; one of them was 
apparently an expected and welcomed guest ; 
but it was not Marguerite. 

"Ah! Marinette, there you are; always 
handsome, and always good," said the con- 
ductor, greeting her in a way that left no 
doubt of <^eir being very good friends 
indeed. 

Marinette was, however, rather reserved 
towards him ; the presence of Marguerite 
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cooling her reception to the point required 
by her notion of decorum. 

To Marguerite's inquiry whether she could 
be accommodated with a room, the landlady, 
turning her back on the somewhat crest-fallen 
conducteur, replied : — 

"But yes, madame, we have one at your 
service — a charming room — ^a gentleman oc- 
cupied it till an hour ago, when he departed 
for Paris. He has been here two days. How 
fortunate that madame did not arrive yester- 
day ; she looks so amiable, it would have dis- 
tressed me not to be able to make her as happy 
as she deserves!" 

She was tripping away into the house when 
the conducteur said — 

"Adieu, then, Marinette, I shall be gone 
before your return," adding, in an injured 
tone, " you might have been a little kinder, I 
think." 

Marinette looked back over her shoulder, 
gave him a glance out of her large black eyes, 
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which went, as it was intended, straight to his 
heart ; but she said, in a tone of provoking 
good hamour, and aggravating amiability : — 

" Good nighty then, M. le conducteur. This 
way madame; give yourself the trouble of 
following me ; there is a step," her voice was 
lost in the distance, and the poor con- 
ducteur stood looking blankly up the passage 
where she had disappeared. 

The landlady conducted Marguerite into a 
small room on the ground*floor. The traces 
of recent habitation were visible. A rude 
oak table in the centre of the room had 
writing-materials upon it; a chair pushed 
back, as though the occupant had hastily 
risen from it. The landlady bustled about to 
restore order, and talked incessantly the whole 
time. 

^^The poor man, he certainly had some 
chagrin on his mind; he did nothing but 
write ; he did not eat enough to keep alive a 
sparrow, but he paid nobly ; he had dressed 
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a bad wound on the servant's hand^ which she 
gave herself whilst cutting wood, and from 
which she must have bled to death if he 
had not been on the spot; she was in bed, 
which was the reason why madame found 
things in disorder, but madame looked so 
good she would excuse it. The gentleman 
had ordered Susanne to be quite quiet for a 
day or two." 

The noise made by the pattering of the 
landlady's sabots on the brick-floor^ her con- 
stant chatter in a high-pitched key, irritated 
Marguerite's nerves past endurance. What 
was the gentleman to her, and yet there was 
an unacknowledged resemblance to Paul in 
the landlady's description which turned her 
heart sick; but Paul had promised to see 
her again; Marguerite clung desperately to 
that promise. 

^^ Madame is proceeding iurther to-mor- 
row?" said the landlady, in an inquiring 
tone^ as she energetically prepared the bed 
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that stood in a sort of alcove raised a step 
above the floor. 

^' I don't know. I came here to meet my 
husband/' said Marguerite, hardly conscious 
of what she said. 

'^Ah! and you expected him to be here 
already; but madame must keep up a good 
heart; will he travel on horseback, or by 
Diligence?*' 

Marguerite did not know. She stood at 
the window which gave upon ibe street ; the 
son had long since set ; it was growing dusk ; 
she stood looking and listening, but Paul came 
not. 

The landlady had departed to attend to 
some call for her presence in another part of 
the house. Half an hour had passed since 
her arrival; but Marguerite was stupified 
with the intensity of expectation, and did not 
know whether hours or minutes had passed 
over her. 

At last steps approached the door of her 
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room — she heard the landlady's voice saying — 
"this way— come this way;" Marguerite 
gasped for breath, it must be, it could be 
no other than Paul. 

The door was thrown open ; the landlady, 
entered, carrying a flaring candle, followed by 
some one in a riding-hat and cloak. Margue- 
rite, blinded by the glare, could discern no- 
thing more. 

'^ Doubtless this is for you, madame ; the 
good man says he was ordered to ride as for 
his life, and to deliver it to the lady who 
would be at the Etoile Blanche. He was to 
give it into her own hands. 

The man/ came forwards — ^he was a stout 
countryman — ^and held out a packet. 

Marguerite saw that it was addressed to 
herself in Paul's handwriting; she took it 
mechanically. 

" It is all right then, is it ?" said the man. 

"Yes, I am the person for whom it is 
intended." 
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'^ Good ! then I have nothing more to do. 
The gentleman paid me. I suppose I maj 
go?" 

The man stood stolidly waiting, and twirling 
his hat, as if waiting for some contradiction. 
The landlady stood, looking half-curious, half- 
sympathetic. 

" Shall I give the good man his pwr hcire^ 
and save madame the trouble ? doubtless she 
is in haste to read her letter, I hope it 
brings good news. Marguerite sat gazing 
on the pacquet and had heard nothing ; but 
now raising her hBad said, "give him what is 
right, only go now." 

The landlady, with some importance, made 
a sign to the man to go— she herself 
lingered; but Marguerite relapsed into her 
abstraction, and took no notice; reluct- 
antly the good woman followed the mes- 
senger to glean what intelligence she could 
from him. 

Marguerite opened the pacquet, she knew 
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almost without the process of thought what it 
all meant, but her despair had become mild — 
for the time she was past feeling. The first 
thing she saw was a letter addressed to 
herself. The bulk of the pacquet was in 
another enclosure, carefully tied and sealed 
up. • 

The letter was as follows : — 

"Marguerite, forgive me; my heart has 
failed. I cannot see you again. Tou are 
on your way to me at this moment, but I 
cannot endure the agony of another parting. 
Marguerite — ^my beloved — ^my wife — ^my idol, 
I write as a dying man ; at this moment all 
the mists and self-deception of my past 
life clear off, and for a little while I see 
what I have been. Oh ! Marguerite, forgive 
me, for I have done you great wrong. I 
had no right to take your life, and link it 
to my own, which was already dedicated to 
another purpose, and to which I was bound 
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by vows from which I had no power to dis- 
pense myself; vows, which have re-asserted 
their power over me, and the claims of which 
you recognised. But, Marguerite, I loved you 
so much ; I felt so strong in my own strength 
to overcome and trample down all obstacles, 
and now I am like an exhausted swimmer, 
the waves pass over me, and I have no more 
strength to wrestle with them. I am carried 
far out to sea where no help can come. Par- 
don, Marguerite, if I speak of myself; it 
is the last time I shall have a living, faithful, 
human heart to repose upon. There is no 
shadonv^ betwixt us now ; but there is the 
cold, calm darkness of death where no light 
shines. Marguerite, I am powerless to utter 
the love I bear you. It has taken its root in 
the depths of my life ; all these years have 
bound us together till we are one. Oh! 
Marguerite, I could have better parted from 
you when I brought you home a bride than 
now. Marguerite, let this be your consolation, 
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that I lore you perfectly. You have never 
done an act, or said one word I would have 
wished undone. Oh ! Marguerite, I love you, 
— ^it is all the atonement I can make — I love 
you. Will you not forgive me? I do not 
mean now ; at the moment you read this your 
heart will be all too full of pain; I mean 
when time shall have tired down your anguish, 
and you are at leisure to judge the past. Oh ! 
Marguerite, then remember me with mercy. 
I love you. 

"Marguerite, pray for me. — Pray for me 
every morning. — ^Pray that I may at least be 
fiuthiul in the office I have taken, fo^I tell 
you. Marguerite, that it is not alone the 
wrenching agony of parting from you, but it 
is the horrible doubt whether in this last act 
of my life I have done right. 

" Was I not bound to you and to our chil- 
dren before all other things ? My whole life is 
shattered into fragments. You, beloved, are 
at least left whole; you decided bravely, 
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promptly, and without reserve, on the course 
to be taken. Tour pure and noble life, clear 
as crystal, is not shivered by any wedge of 
doubting ; you are at unity within yourself. 
Your great grief will mellow into a noble sor- 
row, it will elevate your life, for you will seek 
no weak or ignoble consolation, you have to 
bear sorrow now, but it will bear you up 
hereafter. You have no reproach to make 
yourself. Wife and mother, you are alike 
perfect. Marguerite, recollect you have never 
given me one instant pain or the most passing 
wish that you should have been other than you 
are. For you, both the past and the present 
are pure, 

" But for me— oh, Marguerite ! evil has most 
justly overtaken me ; the only reality I cling 
to in this hour is my love for you ; all else is 
drifting sand and darkness. I have no hope, 
doubt has laid hold upon me ; only, my Mar- 
guerite, let this be some comfort to you that 
the decision (be it right or wrong) which has 
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been followed out at the cost of such 
bitter pain to you shall be thoroughly 
redeemed. 

" I will, if God will help me, be at least 
faithful in the calling I have elected. I will 
do the best a man may do, and any strength 
or unity of purpose I may retain I shall owe 
to you. You made the election for me, and 
I will not be unworthy of the martyrdom you 
have had the courage to endure. But pray 
for me Marguerite — ^pray always, for I have 
no more strength, or courage, or knowledge 
left than if it were indeed the actual grave to 
which I am descending. 

" God bless you, and keep you. Marguerite, 
spirit, soul, and body. Amen. 

"Paul.'' 

This letter was dated that very morning, writ- 
ten from the parlour of the " Etoile Blanche,*' 
the very spot where Marguerite was now 
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sitting; and an awe as of the tomb came 
over her, as though the spirit of her husband 
hovered yet upon the air. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

When she came to open the sealed pacquet, 
Marguerite found a sum of money ample for 
all her occasions, and a memorandum of direc- 
tions from Paul; there was a sealed letter 
addressed to M. Perrin, and a pacquet labelled 
"my will" — there were the certificates pro- 
perly attested of decease and interment— on 
the enclosure was written, " in the south comer 
of the cemetery, I placed three large stones 
beside a new-made grave/' 

Everything that the most thoughtful love 
and minute care could do towards saving her 
as much as possible from the details of the 
subterfiige had been done ; she was to remain 
a week at the "Etoile Blanche" and then return 
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to Paris, writing first to announce the fatal 
intelligence. 

The week passed orer, and Marguerite was 
less miserable than she could have imagined 
possible. 

Sitting the daj long beside that " new-made 
grave/' she had realised all the difference be- 
twixt life and death — ^Paul was gone away, 
and she had no hope of ever seeing him again 
— ^but he had not undergone that great myste- 
rious changCy that separates those we have 
loved and lost from our natarej as well as 
from our sight. 

Paul still lived — ^he was still belonging to 
this breathing world — she could think of him 
— she could " pray for him every morning," as 
he would for her — ^it was the six months' ab- 
sences of old prolonged — ^not made irrevocable 
as in death — unexpressed, unrecognised even 
by herself, was the possibility that always lies 
in life. He would even be in the same city 
with her. The indomitable power of comfort 
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that the soul finds in its extremity is won- 
derful. 

But when, attended by her kind landlady, 
she was once more placed in the diligence 
to return to that home now desolate and 
chill, where she might never expect him, 
and where, though so near, he might never 
come, her sorrow was as heavy as she cotdd 
bear. 

M. Perrin and her eldest son met her when the 
diligence stopped — ^the sight of the widow's 
garb affected them both very much, and for 
some moments their sobs were uncontrolled — 
even the bystanders were touched. M. Perrin 
had a coach in waiting and hurried her into 
it. In spite of the detective-police element 
in his character, M. Perrin was a very kind- 
hearted man — ^he had really loved and reve- 
renced Paul, and the news of his death was a 
severe shock to him. 

Marguerite's daughter and her two children 
were at home to receive her. M. Perrin went 
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awajy and the famUy remained alone with their 
grief. 

Marguerite had given M. Perrin the letter 
and will^ and the other docnments^ and the 
next morning, directly after breakfast, he came 
over to her. 

Marguerite had now to go through her 
part. 

M. Perrin asked many questions, requiring 
details of Paul's last moments — ^his last words, 
and all the minutiae which it soothes surviving 
friends to speak about and to recollect. 

Marguerite hitherto had realised nothing 
beyond the grief of separation from her hus- 
band ; all these small details of falsehood were 
repugnant to her — ^they degraded the sanctity 
of her sorrow. Fortunately, M. Perrin's own 
honest grief made him less critical than usual 
— ^but it was astonishing how the most casual 
and natural inquiry involved details of false- 
hood, which seemed to multiply to an extent 
that sickened and bewildered the hapless Mar- 
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guerite. The thought that it was she who had 
counselled and induced Paul to the step he 
had taken, and that all these lies were to save 
hiis secret in all its integrity, alone nerved her 
with strength; but she felt that the weight 
of the task had fallen to her lot. 

Paul had made it his especial desire that 
the marriage of his daughter should take place 
at the period originally fixed, and M. Perrin, 
as trustee and executor of the will, was 
requested to oyerrule all objections. 

The care of the younger children was 
confided to Marguerite, but M. Perrin was 
entreated to be her adviser and assistant. 

M. Perrin was greatly gratified at the 
trust reposed in him — ^the affairs, having been 
left in the exactest order, did not entail much 
trouble ; but, to do him justice, he would wil- 
lingly have undertaken any amount of trouble 
— ^no one could have proved himself a more 
prompt, active, and efficient fiiend than he did 
at this time. 
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The news of Paul's death had caused a 
great sensation in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. AH who had known him felt it as a 
personal sorrow, and Marguerite was besieged 
bj the sympathising neighbours, who came 
anxious to hear the minutest particulars of 
the sad event and to offer their condolences, 
which, as they were, of course, highly inappli- 
cable to the actual case, were singularly irk- 
some, and Marguerite's heart sickened between 
her real grief and false position. 

The preparations for the marriage, how- 
ever, diverted attention in some measure ; for 
though it was to be celebrated in the quietest 
manner, no marriage ever yet could be cele- 
brated without a great deal of stitching and 
sewing, and the preparations for beginning 
housekeeping could not be dispensed with. 

The neighbours testified their respect for 
Paul by their liberality to his daughter — ^no 
young bride in her position ever had a fairer 
show of household linen-drapery, or a more 
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shining display on her kitchen shelves. M. 
Perrin presented what small articles of plate 
were required — ^the bridegroom's relations were 
very liberal, and Marguerite felt a mother's 
pride in seeing how handsomely her daughter 
would be set up in the world. 

The marriage-day came at last, and went off 
admirably — it was quiet — ^no guests, except 
M. Perrin and his daughter were invited, 
and in spite of the gloom of the recent event, 
the bride and bridegroom were obstinately 
happy — the boys had recovered their spirits, 
and even Marguerite was sensible of an im- 
mense relief — she had felt a heavy, unde- 
fined fear of she scarcely knew what — 
the atmosphere of falsehood she had lately 
breathed had made her a coward — but 
in her daughter's marriage and her prospect 
of happiness she once more emerged into 
truth and reality. 

It might be about two months since the 
tidings of Paul's death, and a week after 
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the marriage, that the accident of being pre- 
occupied in his mind, caused M. Perrin to 
take the wrong turning as he was walking along; 
he was a long way from home, and in a 
quarter he seldom visited; he did not per- 
ceive his mistake until he entered the rue 
St. Antoine. 

He looked round — ^it did not make much 
diflference — he continued his route — he was 
thinking sadly of his poor friend, Paul Cr^qui. 
The sound of music reached his ears — ^he was 
passing the church of the convent of the 
Petit St. Antoine — mass was going on — 
the thought struck him that he would go 
in and say a prayer for the soul of Paul 
Crequi. 

He entered, crossed himself, bent his knee 
and advanced up the aisle. The brothers 
were all in their places round the altar. 
The astonishment and dismay of M. Perrin 
may be imagined when, in the Prior, who 
sat in his full robes of office, occupying a 
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sort of throned chair, he recognised — Paul 
Cr^qni himself! 

M. Pemn never removed his eyes from 
him till the service was ended — ^then, when 
the brothers filed off to the side door that 
led into the convent he followed. The Prior 
had already commenced to disrobe when 
M. Perrin entered the vestry — his back was 
towards the door — M. Perrin came close 
behind him and said : — 

"How do you do, Paul Cr^qui?" 
Paul turned suddenly round ; on confront- 
ing M. Perrin, a dark look came over his 
face; but recovering himself, he said coldly 
to the attendants who were taking his robes : — 
" What does that person want here ? '' 
"But, Paul Cr^ui, you know me — ^you 
were said to have died two months ago— 
I saw your widow not two hours ago — ^what 
do you want here?" 

" The man is drunk or mad, put him out," 
said Paul, sternly. 
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The two attendant monks began to hustle 
poor M. Perrin and to push him to the door ; 
— ^he resisted. 

" I will not go till your Prior explains how 
it happens — '' 

M. Pemn's further expostulation was cut 
short by the violent manner in which he was 
pushed out of the vestry into the church, and 
flung down on the pavement. The disturb- 
ance roused the attention of the door-keeper 
and his assistants, who reproached him for 
making a disturbance in the church, accusing 
him of being dnmk, and poor M. Perrin, 
foaming with rage, which made his efforts to 
speak entirely inarticulate, was thrust out of 
the church into the street. 

He was in an evil plight; not only were his 
clothes torn, but his perruque had been lost 
in the struggle, and his three-cornered hat 
entirely spoiled — ^his nose bled from the blows 
that had been liberally bestowed, and every 
bone in his body ached with bruises. 
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People in the street turned ronnd to look 
at him; a crowd soon formed, which jeered 
him without mercy. Poor M. Perrin went 
along blind with rage ; at last a coach passed, 
which he hailed, and escaped firom the scene 
of his disasters, vowing to be revenged on 
the Prior, the whole convent, and on Mar- 
guerite, who must have been privy to the 
whole proceeding. 

As soon as he was rehabilitated M. Perrin 

went to Marguerite ; he entered with a look 

of sinister good humour, which she did not 

. note. She rose cheerfully to meet him, and 

greeted him cordially as usual. 

M. Perrin was exasperated at having been 
the dupe of a good feeling ; he resented the 
recollection of his own friendliness and was 
indignant for himself. Marguerite's kindness 
only made matters worse, and her grave, pain- 
worn face only hardened his heart against 
her. 

" Pray, madame," he began, with sneering 
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politeness ; " may I venture, to inquire when 
your husband died ? and where ? and may I 
ask to see again, those certificates you once 
so obligingly shewed to me.'* 

". M. Perrin?" said Marguerite, with a 
look of her old haughtiness. 

" Yes, madame, you may look, if you 
please ; but I have the honour of telling you, 
that I do not believe one word of all you told 
me. I have this morning seen your husband, 
M. Paul Cr^qui, and by his orders I was 
thrown into the streets, like a mangy cur." 

" M. Perrin, I insist on knowing what you 
mean.*' 

" I mean this, madame ; that being this 
morning in the rue St. Antoine, I turned into 
the church of the Petit St. Antoine, when 
mass was going on, to offer up a prayer for 
the soul of my Mend, Paul Cr^qui, for whom 
I was fool enough to grieve, and the first 
thing I saw was Paul Cr^qui, your husband, 
madame, sitting there enthroned as Prior — I 
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spoke to him, aud he ordered his myrmidons 
to turn me out, which they did; but I will 
expose him yet ! " 

" M. Perrin, you must be mistaken," said 
Marguerite, turning deadly faint. 

^' No, madame, Iwoi not mistaken. When 
I have once seen a man, I know him again 
anywhere, and under any disguise. I be- 
longed for many years to the secret police, 
and I was noted for never having been once 
mistaken in the identity of any man, no 
matter how subtle he might be ; I tell you, 
madame, I have been the means of bringing 
twenty criminals to justice, when they had 
eluded all search; to tell me I can be mis- 
taken! no, madame, the truth conmiends 
itself to us at once ; all that has ever struck 
me as strange is explained now; as a monk he 
had liberty, which as Prior he cannot have, 
and a convenient widowhood smoothed all 
difficulties. I make you both my compli- 
ments in the skill with which you have played 
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your parts. But I have not done with him 
yet." 

" M. Perrin ! '' said Marguerite, with cou- 
rageous dignity, " if you are struck with sud- 
den insanity I forgive your delusion ; but it is 
not manly to come here to outrage my grief, 
which, policeman as you may be, you must 
know and feel is not feigned; I wish you good 
morning." 

M. Perrin was cowed by the haughty sor- 
row of her expression; he felt himself wonder- 
fully little before her. He would have asked 
her pardon, but there was a stem contempt in 
her face that he did not dare to brave. He 
picked up his hat and went away, thinking 
that perhaps for the first time in his life he 
might have been mistaken. He determined 
to go once more to the church of the Petit 
St. Antoine. 
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CHAPTER XYII. 

So soon as the disturbance caused by the 
entrance and ejection of M. Perrin had 
subsided^ Paul^ who had remained cold and 
passive in the same attitude, g^i^g with 
absent eyes on the proceedings, gave the 
signal to his monks and retired from the 
vestry. He made no allusion to the incident, 
either then or afterwards, and his stem rule 
made convent gossip flow with a very re- 
strained current. 

Paul had, during the few weeks of his rule, 
restored and strengthened the convent disci- 
pline. All the old statutes and rules had 
been diligently sought out and collated ; their 
injunctions were rigidly enforced. 
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The lazy, profligate monks, dreaded the 
jastice which he meted out without mercy; 
but Paul had appealed to the archbishop, aad 
the archbishop had strengthened his hands; 
however much the monks might be disposed 
to rebel, they knew it was of no avail ; their 
new Prior had both the power and the will to 
enforce submission. 

PauFs nature seemed to have undergone a 
change — ^he had torn up his heart by its 
deepest fibres — ^his human life was dead — ^he 
had sacrificed all for his convent, and he de- 
termined that it should become the perfection 
of monkhood. His last struggle had left him 
hard and inflexible; his indomitable will — ^his 
love of power and domination, his impatience 
of all negligence and disorder, were not now 
kept in check by the benevolence that had 
tempered them. 

The reforms he introduced were good in 
themselves ; but, holding as he did the reins 
of power, Paul was unconscious of the great 
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severity of the curb he used, and the tran- 
sition from ahnost unchecked license to the 
strictest rule was almost beyond human en- 
durance. Paul visited on his monks the sacri- 
fice he had made to become their ruler. His 
own personal purity and the austerity of his 
own manners, gave the disaffected no handle 
against him ; but their number increased 
daily and their hatred was beyond aU utter- 
ance. 

Affairs were in this state when the smoul- 
dering discontent burst into a flame, through 
an ill judged act of severity. 

A case of flagrant profligacy came to light, 
which implicated one of the most influential 
of the monks; had it been dealt with by 
secular authority, the probability is that he 
would have been hanged. Paul adjudicated 
and condemned the offender to a week in 
the cacMt — a punishment on the rolls of the 
convent but one that had never been inflicted 
during the memory of any livmg monk. 
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The cacMts were two dungeons formed in 
the thickness of the buttresses, at the very 
foundation of the building. A trap-door in 
the floor of the largest vault disclosed a flight 
of steps ; these led to a short, narrow passage, 
ending with two grated iron doors — ^the doors 
of the cachdts ; no ray of daylight had ever 
pierced their gloom — ^no sound of outer life 
had ever reached their stillness. 

Those entrusted with the task of opening 
the rusted entrance to these regions of dark- 
ness, shrank back appalled. In a body the 
monks, subdued and trembling, prostrated 
themselves before the Prior, to entreat a 
remission of the terrible doom. 

Paul was weU pleased to see the effect 
of his severity, but no relenting was in his 
soul. 

He sternly bade the monks withdraw and 
ponder on the example, lest punishment 
should fall on them likewise. 
^ Trembling and silent they retired; but 
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they made another effort on behalf of their 
unfortunate brother. 

There was a young novice, the only oue in 
the community whom Paul eyer seemed to 
regard with any complacency. He was so 
pure and gentle-hearted, that even his com- 
panions took no offence at his favour. 

The monks sought him, and entreated he 
woidd intercede with the Prior for mercy. 
He had not heard either of the trial or the 
punishment. Paul had pity on his youth, 
and had assigned him a task in the library of 
the convent, to detain him there until all 
should be over. 

"Will you — dare you risk your fevour 
with ihe Prior in this cause ? " asked an old 
monk. 

" I will go, as Queen Esther ventured be- 
fore King Ahasoerus, and I will pray to 
Almighty God and the Blessed Virgin, who 
was never known to fail those who had re- 
<50urse to her — to keep me from bemg afraid 
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and to turn his heart to mercy. Will you 
say the Litany of Jesus with me before I 
go?" 

The monks kneeled round him, and re- 
peated after his dear, pure tones, the words 
of the Litany. 

" Now go/' said the old monk ; " there is 
not a moment to lose." 

For a novice to seek the presence of his 
superior, unsent for, was a breach of monas- 
tic etiquette, which a martinet, such as Paul had 
shewn himself on all points of observance due 
to his office, was not likely to overlook ; but 
for a member of the community to raise a 
voice against any acts of his superior, was an 
offence that rendered the offender liable to 
severe punishment. 

Paul was sitting in the room we formerly 
described, plunged in a gloomy reverie, when 
a gentle knock upon the door roused him. 
The order to enter was uttered in so stem a 
tone, that the monks who had accompanied 
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the novice to tbe threshold drew back in fear. 
Maurice entered, and the door closed behind 
him. 

The poor child realised at once what he 
had overlooked before, the immense distance 
that separated a Prior from a novice; it 
seemed greater, more tangible at least, than 
the distance between him and the throne 
of heaven, before which he had so lately 
knelt. 

" Mercy, father — ^have mercy ! " he sobbed 
out, as he feU prostrate at Paul's feet, and 
grasped the edge of his robe. 

" Stand up, and let me know what it is 
that brings you here, unsummoned from the 
place where you were bidden to remain." 

The effect of the cold, passionless voice on 
the trembling novice, was as though a heavy 
hammer had descended and crushed life out 
of him ; but with a blind desperation he 
continued : — 

" Father, have mercy— do not send brother 
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Lucien alive into that horrible place — ^it will 
kill him, body and soul, and he needs repent- 
ance so much." 

He scarcely knew what he said, but he 
extended his hands and gazed on Paul in an 
agony of supplication. He had a look of one 
of Paul's own children — ^his Toice and looks 
made Paul's heart quiver with pain ; but the 
emotion passed away, leaving him harder than 
before ; had he not given up his children for 
his office ? It was with a feeling of revenge 
that he said slowly and calmly : — 

" My son, who gave you the right to sit in 
judgment on your superiors ? You are guilty 
of sin when you question their actions, even 
in your thoughts ; withdraw — ^the punishment 
of brother Lucien is just, and it will not be 
set aside. Tell my words to those who put 
you forwards and let them fear for themselves. 
If they do likewise, so likewise shall be their 
reward.*' 

There was no appeal; Paul gazed, rigid and 
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stony upon the trembling lips and beseeching 
eyes that were lifted towards him. There 
were no more words possible ; with his hands 
crossed upon his breast and his head bent 
low, the young novice withdrew backwards 
from the presence of the Prior. 

The monks, who waited for him without, 
had no need to interrogate their ambassador. 
The words which he repeated struck many of 
those who heard them with secret terror, for 
they knew they were guilty of crimes that 
only needed discovery to subject them to 
punishment scarcely less terrible. 

" The old Prior ! " cried a voice ; " if he 
would intercede — ^he was always merciful.'' 

Alas, the poor old Prior was almost imbecile, 
and could scarcely be made to comprehend 
anything; he could attend to nothing for 
longer than a few seconds at a time. 

Like men catching at a straw, the monks 
next sought the nurse who had the charge of 
the old man. It fortunately chanced that on 
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this daj, the gentle-hearted and too lax 
superior was better, more capable of sus- 
tained attention than he had been for a long 
time. 

His attendant, who knew the best mode 
of speaking to him, told him the case and 
entreated him to interpose. 

The poor old man's face assumed a look of 
intelligence and horror — ^he stmck his feeble 
hands together, ejaculating in a pitiful tone — 
" ^Me& culpAy med culpd, med maximd culpd /' 
It is all my doing — ^my sons were vile and I 
restrained them not — surely their sins are on 
my head, and from my hands will their souls 
be required ! Go, one of you, my brothers, to 
the Prior, and tell him that brother Michael 
requests his presence, that he may make his 
confession to him." 

The old man appeared to concentrate all 
his vitality for a final effort; the lethargic 
imbecility into which he had, since his resigna- 
tion, been gradually sinking, was dissipated. 
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and there was an air of meek and touching 
dignity in his aspect. 

" Betire, my children, I have need of a 
moment for recollection and prayer. Go, 
all of you to the chapel, and pray for me 
there/' 

The monks had scarcely withdrawn, when 
there was heard a stately tread and a rustling 
of robes. The Prior, in the habit of his office, 
entered the cell. 

The old man bowed his head reverendly 
to his superior, and made an effort to rise. 
The Prior made a gesture to prevent him, 
and gave a sign to the attendant to with- 
draw. 

" Is it Paul, or the Prior, whose presence 
you have requested? " said he, gravely, when 
they were alone. 

" Both, both. Paul, come here, I cannot 
rise ; sit down dose to me, and tell me what 
is this trial that has been going on about 
brother Luden. There was a tone of long 
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accastomed commaQd in the words. Paul sat 
down beside his friend, and told him brieflj 
the crime and the pimishment." 

^^ Paul, it will not do — such punishments 
ought not to be — ^no mortal man has the right 
to award such doom — no man was oyer thrust 
into those cachSts who came out alire and 
sane— they have never been opened m my 
memorj, let th^m remain closed for ever — 
award some other penalty/' 

^^ The punishment is awarded by the rules 
of our order — ^the man is guilty, he has been 
justly condemned. I As31 not revoke tl^ 
seatence." 

" Paul, Paul — ^I, the aged — ^I, your father, 
entreat you to be more meifciftd. He shall 
have judgment without mercy who showeth 
no mercy ; what would become of us, if we 
were all to receive the just reward of our 
deeds, and shall mortal man be more just 
than God?'' 

"Do not agitate yourself; who has been 
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telling you of this ? I meant to keep it from 
you. It is too late, I cannot go back from 
the word I have spoken — ^it would be ruin to 
my authority — you do not know what men 
these monks are." 

" Yes, I do — they are a stiff-necked race — 
an evil generation ; but Paul, the iniquity of 
my heels compasses me about — the sms of 
by-gone days rise up against me. It is I, 
who ought to be cast in that dungeon — I 
have been an unfaithful steward of the trust 
committed to me-r-you know it is all my 
fault — ^you always said so— have mercy on 
me, Paul, and forgive this man — if you will 
be just, be just — ^it is I who have been the 
author of this man's sin." 

Paul looked irresolute for a moment, then 
he said, kindly and gently : 

" Every man must bear his own burden 
and go to his own place, none can redeem his 
brother from death, nor give to God a ransom 
for him. Nevertheless, at your entreaty, 
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though I may not recall the sentence, I will 
mitigate the penalty — in your presence I will 
giye the order." 

He struck a gong that was against the wall. 

" Bid the Sub-Prior select twelve of the 
brothers, and come hither." 

In a few moments, a sound outside the 
door indicated that the order was obeyed. 

The Sub-Prior alone entered the presence ; 
the monks remained with trembling hearts 
and humbly-bent countenances at the door, 
which remained open. 

The old Prior, his hands joined and his lips 
moving as in prayer, occupied his large chair, 
wrapped in flannels and propped up with 
cushions. He was an old man, even amongst 
those who had long worn grey hair. 

Beside him stood Paul, erect and dignified ; 
the folds of his robe making his presence look 
more ample; his eye was stem, and beneath 
its glance the stubbomest of the monks 
quailed. He spoke in a slow, quiet voice. 

p2 
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" I have sent for you, that you may know 
our father, Michael Charles Joseph, has inter- 
ceded for our rebellious son, Lucien. I may 
not altogether reuut a sentence pronounced, 
not by me, but by the rulers of oiir order 
against the offence of which he has been 
proved to be guilty ; at our fiather's clement 
entreaty, I mitigate its severity so far, as 
to shorten the term of his seclusion, until 
the same hour the day after to-morrow at 
which he enters his dungeon to-day — and 
he shall be visited once during his sechi- 
sion; the rest of his penance remains as 
it was at first pronounced. Let the other 
brothers retire to their celk until vespers^ 
and repeat the 119th and the seven peue^ 
tential Psalms — let them pray for their 
brother." 

The Prior ceased to speak — the monks 
made their reverence and withdrew, thai^kful 
that their boldness had not been visited by 
any severer penance, and that at least they 
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had obtained a few crumbs of mercy for their 
brother. 

As soon as they were gone Paul turned to 
the old man ; but he had relapsed into his 
dotage and mumbling his prayers, though 
scarcely able to hold the beads in his helpless 
hands. 

Paul returned to his own apartment, chafed 
and dissatisfied; he had been induced to make 
a concession, and, in his present mood, a con- 
cession, however slight, was worse to him than 
the dungeon to which he had condemned his 
disobedient monk. 

In a few days the convent had to all appear- 
ance, re-entered into its old calm. Brother 
Lucien had been taken out of his dungeon — a 
submissive idiot ; he had not been restored to 
the community, nor was he allowed even to enter 
the chapel ; no one spoke of him — ^the whole 
event seemed to have passed out of mind. 
But a deep, dull, silent hatred of their Superior 
filled every heart with bitterness ; there was 
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not a monk in the convent who did not cherish 
schemes of revenge, and nothing but their 
intense distrust of each other prevented a 
conspiracy against his life. 

Paul knew this, and despised them — his 
severe rule only became more rigid than 
ever. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A LAME man of most yillainons countenance 
sat beside the chapel door of the Convent 
du Petit Saint Antoine, beg^g. M. Perrin, 
with Roman resolution in his heart, again 
stood at the threshold, prepared to realise 
any doubts he might still entertain of the 
Prior's identity with the husband of Mar- 
guerite. 

" A penny ! a penny ! for the love of the 
Virgin ; one penny, and you shall have 
treasure in heaven !" 

M. Perrin placed a small alms in the ragged 
hat held before him ; the beggar scrutinised 
his face. 
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"You are he who was ordered by the 
proud Prior to be thrown into the street like a 
dog. I have been watching for you ever 
since." 

" What have you to do with me ?" said M. 
Perrin, with dignity. 

"I hate the Prior, the jnonks hate the 
Prior ; and I will help you to bring him to 
justice. Go in now, I shall be here when you 
come out, or are thrust out," he added, with a 
grimace which indicated to M. Perrin his fall 
into the mire. 

The man's words did not take effect, 
M. Perrin only fencied there was an insolent 
attempt to make a fool pf him. 

The service was proceeding when be 
entered ; Paul, as usual, sat upon his throne. 
M. Perrin closely scrutinised every look and 
gesture; the identity was complete to hia 
eyes, still he bad known curious instances 
of mistaken identity. He removed from 
his place, and went where he could be seen. 
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Paul changed connteDance when his eyes fell on 
his old neighbour — ^uot very perceptibly, his 
self-control was wonderful, but the ex-police 
/ agent was now quite satisfied; he did not 
wait for the conclusion of the service. The 
lame beggar was in his place vociferating 
his entreaty for pennies, promising celestial 
interest for them. 

As M. Ferrin Came out he thrust his 
hat before him to arrest his passage, and 
said :-*^ 

" The monks bade me ask where you could 
be found. I am here to do their errands, 
now that they may not go abroad them- 
selves. I was lay brother here once; the 
Prior did me a mischief; he turned me out, 
and I fell amongst thieves.'' 

^'I thought I knew you again for a jail 
bird. I may be heard of there," and he put 
a scrap of paper into the man's hand, and 
went on, undetermined what course he should 
pursue, but on the whole inclined to let 
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events take their course, if it proved that he 
had set them in motion. 

The beggar was the lay brother who, three- 
and-twenty years ago, had been driven away 
by Paul from the asylum in which he had 
sought to hide from justice. 

Paul knew he was not safe, he had a pre- 
science of coming evil, but he did not know the 
lame beggar who sat at the chapel door, nor 
did he know that his monks were in league 
with him. He believed that he had quelled 
their insubordination, and fancied that his 
firmness in the matter of brother Lucien 
had been the final touch that subdued 
them. 

Ever since the day that he interceded with 
Paul the poor old Prior had sunk into a torpor 
that scarcely differed from death; all that 
made life beyond merely breathing was gone ; 
the mechanism of exsistence alone remained, 
and the action of that became feebler every 
day. 
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After service^ on the day that M. Perrm 
had appeared a second time, Paul visited his 
old friend, who took no notice of him. Paul 
thought he was unconscious, but when he rose 
to go, the old man opened his eyes like one 
awakening, and said, in a collected Toice : — 

" God bless you, Paul ; make your escape, 
there is evil determined against you, do not 
tarry until it overtakes you. You do not 
know these monks as I do. I have been 
dreaming ; bend your head — I will tell 
you." 

Paul bent low to humour him ; 
the old man whispered something — the 
only word Paul could distinguish was, 
''mfer 

He was stunned for a moment. A con- 
vulsive motion in the old man roused him; 
he saw a slight spasm quiver over the whole 
body ; a look of earnest struggling trouble in 
the eyes; it passed away, and the poor old 
Prior was dead. 
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The secret of his ladt words of warning 
to Paul waSy that some of the monks who 
were allowed access to him — secure in his 
i^arent unconsciousness — ^had talked before 
him without reserve ; in his room the j deemed 
themselves safe. 

It was long before Paul was free to seek his 
own chamber to grieve at libertj for the 
death of his old friend ; it broke up hidden 
springs of grief; half his life lay on the bier 
with that old man. Till now Paul did not 
know how much he had loved him. 

When he opened his book of "Hours" 
a scrap of paper^ evidently placed on purpose 
to catch his eye, fell out. 

It contained only a few words, scrawled 

almost illegibly, and the paper was crumpled 

and dirty. " Escape — do not lose a moment. 

, Before night the Archbishop will know all. 

All the monks are against you but me." 

That this warning was true, and that his 
secret was discovered, Paul did not for an 
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instant donbt. As little did he doubt that 
M. Penin was the author of the mischief. 
Still the idea of flight was utterly repugnant 
to him — he would have jMreferred to stand at 
bay and brave the worst ; but the thought of 
Marguerite made him tremble. What would 
be her fate if he were taken ? He knew that 
there would be no merey for him nor for her, 
the innocent partner of his offence. Even at 
this moment she might be in the power of his 
enemies! The thought was like fire. His 
resolve was taken at once. 

'^ Let me but have tUs one night and to- 
morrow, we may defy the malice of men and 
monks!" 

He Immt the scrap of paper at liie lamp^ 
and then sat a few moments in deep thought. 
When he rose his face waa cahn and inscrutar 
ble. He had laid the piasi of his proceedings, 
but they could not be carried out immediately; 
he had two hours of delay and suspense to 
endure before he could attempt to leave the 
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convent, and in those two hours what might 
not happen! After all, the warning might 
be a trap laid for him ; to be caught in an 
attempt to escape would be the worst fate. 

He went to the Refectory where the monks 
were assembling for supper. He gave direc- 
tions about the lying in state, the chapeUe 
ardente, and tiie relay of those who were to 
watch through the night. He next went into 
the chapel, and remained some time in prayer 
beside the body of his friend. 

The death of their old Prior was a great 
event in the monotony of convent routine, 
and there was much suppressed excitement. 
The Prior alone was calm and stem as 
usual ; there was nothing to indicate to those 
who looked at him the most narrowly that 
he had a suspicion of aught below the sur- 
face. He superintended the arrangements 
of the chapel. None of the monks could 
tell when he was seen last. He was not 
missed; but the next morning when two 
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officials, armed with a warrant from the 
Archbishop, came with authority to attach 
the Prior, to suspend him from his frmctions, 
and to consign him to close seclusion in 
his own apartment, the Prior's robes were 
found thrown over a chair in his own room, 
but of the Prior himself there was not a 
trace. 

The officials were directed to inquire into 
complaints that had reached the Archbishop 
of grave scandals and acts of misrule on the 
part of the Prior, the commission was of the 
most ample virtues, but there was no culprit 
to be found — Paul was gone ! 

The same day, at the same hour, two men stood 
at the door of Marguerite's house in the rue 
Maubert ; they had a warrant to secure her 
person, and to take her before the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities to be examined concerning 
her husband, whom she asserted to be dead. 

The house was empty. Marguerite had 
gone to visit her daughter the evening 
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before ; the kej had been left with a 
neighbour. 

Whilst the officials were making inquiries, 
and a crowd of curious people had gathered 
round them, Marguerxte'st daughter arriyed 
in person; her surprise was so painful that 
she fainted away on the spot ; nothing less 
fatal than that her mother had been beguiled 
from home by a false stc^ry^ and waylaid and 
murdered occurred to her. 

An old woman who lived at the back of 
Marguerite's house, and who sometimes worked 
for her, came up at this juncture. She was 
returning with her basket from market, and, 
of course stopped to see what the crowd meant. 
She was able to throw some £adnt light on the 
mystery. 

^^ I was with Madame Crequi last nighty'' 
said she ; ^^ I went to ask her to give me some 
stuff for my man's rheumatism, for she is as 
rare a doctor as her husband was. Whilst 
we were in what used to be the surgery we 
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heard a knock at the door, Madame Crequi 
went to open it I heard her cry out ^ OA, 
mon THeuT A man's voice said something 
I could not catch. She came back to me 
looking pale and scared. She said she had 
been fetched to her daughter who was ill. 
She did not seem to know what she was doing; 
she asked me to lock up the house for her, 
and put on her cloak, and went out just as she 
was* I said it was dark, and offered to go 
with her, but she said the person who had 
come for her had brought a lantern. It took 
me a few minutes to make the house safe ; 
when I came out I saw no one, and I was just 
now coming to see if she were returned, 
and to ask how her daughter was." 

Paul and Marguerite had both disappeared, 
and left no trace behind them. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

One evening in November, 17 — a respect- 
able-looking man, and a female, who might 
be his wife, occupied the coup^ of the 
diligence that went to Brussels. 

The woman's face was nearly concealed by 
the hood of her cloak ; the man looked 
worn and haggard, but had a stem, resolute 
face. 

Not a word was spoken by either, until 
they passed the barrih^e, when the man 
leaned back, and drew a deep breath of 
relief; he passed his handkerchief across his 
face. 

'^W^ are fortunate," said he, "and safe 
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for the present. I did not know how anxious 
I had been until now/' 

"Now, Paul, tell me what has happened, 
for I do not know whether I am awake or 
in a dream. What has come to pass ? " 

"The acddent— -the grain of sand — ^the 
merest chance which might have happened 
any moment during the last twenty years 
has OYcrtaken me at last. I am discovered 
and am flying from the consequences of my 
own actions — ^it is just — ^very just — none 
but a fool would have attempted to walk in 
two ways." 

" But at least the chance is not alto- 
gether an evil one that has restored us to 
each other." 

" No, Marguerite ; we do not meet again 
as we parted — ^a change as of the grave itself 
has separated me from our past life. Mar- 
guerite, since I left you I have passed a 
strange, terrible time; all thought of you 
and the children had gone out of my mind 
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— I was turned to stone — I felt hard and 
cruel — I have been an avenger of evil, strug- 
gling with evil men whom I hated, and 
now I am become myself a mock for them 
to scorn and point at. I am fallen, and mjr 
wicked monks will rejoice and strengthen 
themselves from my example, in doing 
evil. Marguerite," he continued, after a few 
moments, and in a strange, mysterious, cour 
fidential tone, " I believe I died in reality 
when we pretended my death. I was buried 
in that grave I marked for you to visit, and 
an evil spirit was allowed to take possession 
of my body, and it has had possession all this 
time till now, and I am left chargeable with 
everything. I do not quite know how — ^I 
am my own self now — ^but not the same as 
yesterday. Marguerite ! Marguerite! " he said, 
clutching her arm, and speaking in a sharp, 
Impatient voice, ^^ how can I be myself and 
yet another ?" He put his hands to his head 
and shouted " Ah Perrin ! " Then he became 
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violently agitated, started up from his seat, 
and endeavoured to fling himself from the 
window. Marguerite, though taken by sur- 
prise, was equal to the emergency; she 
spoke to him quite calmly, and drew him back 
to his seat. Suddenly his mood changed, 
he leaned his head upon her breast and wept 
bitterly. 

As a mother soothes a suffering child. 
Marguerite caressed him; the gentle mag- 
netism was not without its effect on the 
strong tempest-tossed man. Gradually he 
became calmer, and at length he slept. 
Marguerite drew her cloak over him, and 
so arranged herself that she could better 
support his weight. Several hours he slept 
thus, and in the midst of all her anxiety and 
uncertainty. Marguerite felt that a deep well 
of happiness had sprung up in her life which 
had seemed so lately a desert which could 
never be fertilised again. 

Paul's mind had been wound up to its 
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extremest tension, and it had broken down 
under the sudden shock of discovery ; whilst 
any thing remained to be done his long 
habits of self-control and decision of action 
had carried him through, but the moment 
the strain was removed, the dear mind 
lost its coherence, and its faculties fell into 
confasion. 

In the dim light of a morning still strug- 
gling with night, the diligence stopped for 
breakfast; the yard of the auberge was 
full of rude and noisy people, all bustling 
and jostling about their own concerns. Paul 
awoke and looked confiisedly round, like a 
man who has been struggling with an evil 
dream. He evidently did not recollect 
where he was. Marguerite spoke quietly; 
he still seemed drowsy ; she profited by the 
opportunity to arrange him more commo- 
diously ; he settled again to sleep, and then 
she ventured to alight to provide herself with 
some refireglmients which would be needed 
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before they reached their next halting- 
place. 

Paul had no return of his paroxysm, and 
when the diligence entered Brussels he was, 
to all appearance, quite well ; but he had a 
strange, gloomy manner, which Marguerite 
had never before seen in him. 

In Brussels they found lodgings in a re- 
tired street, and there they sat down to see 
what they would do with the life that had 
by such a strange fate become separate from 
everything in the past, except memory — ^and 
even that seemed more like the recollection of 
a dream than of a reality. 

Paul had evidently received a shock from 
which it would be long ere he recovered — ^his 
nature was as much uprooted and shaken 
as his material life had been. All the moor- 
ings of outward life had been broken. 

The change in his relations with Marguerite 
was as remarkable as all the other changes. 
Formerly she had looked up to him as to 
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a superior being; he was her guide — she 
relied on him as on a visible Providence, 
but now it was she who took the lead in 
all that related to their daily life. Paul 
took no heed to anything, he was plunged in a 
gloomy reserve, and Marguerite had no due 
to what was passing in his mind. To her he 
was sometimes, though not often, abrupt 
and rugged. The temper is generally the 
first virtue that falls a sacrifice to any moral 
strife when a man is divided against himself, 
and Paul's temper had become extremely 
unequal, to call it by the mildest term. 
This, however, would have been easy to bear, 
but Marguerite felt that she had lost the 
power of making him happy ; he had a deep, 
dull inner life where he brooded always, and 
into which she might not enter. 

She easily obtained employment in works 
of embroidery, and her skill insured sufficient 
remuneration to remove from them all fear 
of want. As far as material things went 
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they lived in a plain, humble way, but not 
by any means without comfort. 

Paul made no attempt to establish himself 
in his profession, nor to go amongst his poor 
neighbours. Sometimes he worked a little in 
the garden, but the main-spring of his life 
was broken, and the great energy of mind 
and body which had distinguished him seemed 
to be extinguished. 

Marguerite's love appeared to have changed 
its character and to have increased, if that 
were possible, in its intensity; it is a poor 
love that always requires to be tenderly 
treated and fed on observances and pleasant 
words ; true love is exacting of its right to 
bestow, rather than of what it might even 
justly expect to receive. 

A woman's love has always a natural ten- 
dency to take the aspect of maternal tender- 
ness — ^it is the great fundamental key to her 
whole being. Marguerite's love for Paul 
gradually assumed that of motherly care and 
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tenderness — whieh is the love which has most 
of all the faculty of " doing good, looking for 
nothing again/' 

So time passed on — ^the winter was gone 
and the spring come back — no event had 
occurred to ruffle the peacefiil monotony of 
their lives. No perquisitions had, so far as 
they knew, been made after them — theur 
retreat was undisturbed or undiscovered. 

One day, however, part of an old Gazette 
de France fell into Marguerite's hands through 
the simple chance of its having been used in 
folding up some work she had received. The 
strange fatality that guides things that con- 
cern us to our hands, by seemingly the 
most fortuitous accident, had bBcn at work 
here ; the fragment of newspaper contained 
the sentence of the Court upon Paul Crequi, 
late Prior of the Convent du Petit St. 
Antoine, and upon Marguerite Simon de 
M^ry, with whom he had unlawfully con- 
tracted marriage. The judgment pronounced 
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waSy that Paul was to be first subjected to 
the torture, ordmarjr and extraordinary, and 
then to be hanged in the Place de Gr^ve. 
He was to be carried to execution, holding in 
his hand a candle of two pounds weight, and 
he was to make a confession of his crime and 
ask pardon for the scandal he had caused to 
religion, before ascending the scaffold. 

Marguerite was simply sentenced to be im- 
prisoned for life, in the Convent des Filles 
Repenties. The children, being innocent, were 
to inherit whatever property there might be. 

Marguerite was dreadfully shocked at seeing 
this intelligence. She had never realised that 
any proceedings would be taken against Paul, 
after he had made good his escape ; she 
had had no idea of the penalty that he had 
incurred, and although the danger had been 
fairly left behind, yet she felt much like that 
traveller, who, it is said, died of the fright 
of seeing by daylight, the precipice he had 
descended in the dark. 
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"What is that, Marguerite? give it to 
me/' said Paul. 

" Oh, it is nothing — you startled me — ^I 
did not see you were in the room." 

" It is a nothing that has made you turn 
pale, and my being in the room is no reason 
why you should not do as I request." 

Marguerite gave him the paper without 
speaking. 

Paul read it, and his face flushed with 
indignation — ^he flung down the paper with a 
look of scorn, and said : — 

"It is a sentence at once iniquitous and 
unjust, there was no sacrilege — ^I am not a 
priest ; there is no canon law which condemns 
a monk to death for breaking his vow of 
celibacy. But what is this further on : ^ The 
Sieur Paul de Crfequi having absconded, he 
will be executed in effigy.' Pleasant, upon 
my honour ! It is neither law nor justice, but 
a piece of ecclesiastical cruelty. In a civil 
court I should have fared better; but 
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no men are so utterly cruel as priests. 
We are well here, and out of the way of it 
all." 

All that day Paul's spirits rose to a pitch 
of wild, mocking gaiety. He described the 
process of his progress from prison to execu- 
tion, with a scornful, sarcastic wit, that made 
Marguerite shudder; he seemed to have a 
delight in dramatising the proceedings to the 
minutest incident, till Marguerite, pale and 
trembling, entreated him to desist. 

" You are wrong, my child, a man ought to 
look his fortune in the face ; it is seldom she 
allows herself to be so clearly discerned." 

The next day Paul said : — 

" Marguerite, the injustice of that sentence 
has reconciled me to myself. It was so cow- 
ardly to flee from the consequence of my own 
deliberate act, that nothing but the considera- 
tion of the pain it would cause to you, has 
deterred me from returning to France and 
giving myself up to the authorities to face my 
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trial. You do not know the degradation I 
haye felt in being here— -my name left behind 
as that of a detected criminal^ and myself 
liable to be retaken by justice. Marguerite, 
you haye had much to bear fipom me — ^I haye 
not been ungratefiil for your loying-kindness 
and forbearance ; but I was not at one with 
myself — I felt degraded in your eyes — ^I had 
undertaken what I had failed to carry out — 
henceforth, howeyer, you dtall be satisfied 
with me. I date my life afresh from to- 
day.'' 

He walked up and down their small room 
for some time longer ; at last, he stood still 
before Marguerite, and watched her as she 
bent oyer her work. 

" Marguerite, I have not been good to 
you — let me hear you say that you forgiye 
me.*' 

" There is nothing to forgive— I haye suf- 
fered sometimes, in thinking that it was I 
who had wrecked all your life, and I feared 
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that I seemed like a bird of evil omen always 
beside you/' 

" Forgive that, too — ^jrou are the one true, 
pure, and precious fruit my life has yielded — 
I grafted your truth upon a falsehood— only 
the love that bound me to you was true- 
that remains — the falsehood to which I sacri- 
ficed you has fallen away — ^all I strove to 
save has been lost — all I dreaded has over- 
taken me — I am discovered and disgraced — 
you do not know what I have suffered in the 
idea that you must despise me." 

"Hush, Paul — ^my husband — ^you are un- 
generous ; what must I be if I could see in 
all you have done aught but the love you 
had to me, and the heavy price you have 
paid for it." 

Paul looked down rato the depths of the 
true and tender eyes that were raised to 
his. 

"May the rest of my life be more worthy 
of you. Henceforth, there will not be any 
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rival object to take half of it away from 
70U, my Marguerite — my good angel — my 
wife," 

It was a moment of happiness that was 
distilled for Marguerite, out of all her past 
months of suffering. 
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CHAPTEK XX. 

Paul^ from that day, resumed in greajt 
measure his former habits and occupations ; he 
went abroad, he mixed with his neighbours, 
he obtained plenty of practice in his pro- 
fession, he was good and kind to all who 
needed it, but the main-spring of his life was 
broken — the old self-spirit of indomitable self- 
reliance was no more — ^he had made a moral 
bankruptcy. He had never realised how great 
an element secrecy had been in his scheme 
of life, and the proud self-reliant man felt 
that he had failed in the integrity which he 
had taken for granted had been his. He 
awakened from a dream wherein he had 
acknowledged no judge but himself — no rule 
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of conduct but that of his own imposing, 
where he had been his own supreme arbiter 
of what was right or wrong, to find that in 
reality his whole life, for the last twenty 
years, had been a successM course of double 
dealing. His life was flawed; he had not 
been what he had seemed in any of the 
phases he had assumed. The disguise was 
stripped from the past. His power to recon- 
cile discrepancies, and by the arbitrary ex- 
ercise pf his own force of character to make 
that right which in others would have been 
wrong, now seemed to him a snare and a 
delusion — a mockery — ^he had only entangled 
himself in the insurmountable difficulty of 
trying to make the crooked straight, and 
the result had been shame and confusion of 
face. He had been discovered. The sense 
of humiliation was terrible ; he felt as 
Sampson might have done when he first 
knew that ^^ his strength had departed from 
him." There was a moral lesion in his 
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life which it was beyond his power to 
unite. 

Marguerite felt the change^ but she was 
helpless. Paul kept silence upon what was 
passing in his thoughts — ^he fancied it was 
lest Margnerite should suffer needless pain 
and fancy that he regretted his love for her, 
or that he laid on her the blame of what had 
happened, but in reality it was that he shrank 
from speaking — ^he could not yet reveal that 
he was sensible of his defeat. 

It was now Marguerite's turn to repay 
to her husband all the love and patience 
that he had once exercised towards her. 
She suffered at being excluded from Paul's 
confidence, but she recognised in this adver- 
sity of heart the opportunity to be steadfast 
to all she had felt and uttered in happier 
days when it had seemed as if no estrange- 
ment could ever come. 

We fail those we love in their emergency, 
and those we love seem often to fail us, 
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because of some wound to our personality 
which draws off our thoughts to ourselves^ 
and we fail to recognise the call upon our 
loye until the occasion has passed away, 
and then we see the angel that came to 
us unawares, and which we reftised to enter- 
tain. 

Marguerite was patient, and found still 
deeper treasures of love in the depths of her 
own soul. 

The head of the establishment for which 
Marguerite worked went twice in the year 
to Paris, and Marguerite had, by that means, 
contrived with great caution to send and 
to receive tidings of her children. Paul 
seldom spoke of them. 

Three years passed over. They were now 
in quite prosperous circumstances. 

One day Paul said: — 

" Marguerite, let us go back to Paris." 

" Dear Paul, will it be safe ? Suppose you 
should be recognised?" 
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" It would not be safe ; it is very pro- 
bable I shall be recognised^ but for all that 
my mind is made up to go — ^I cannot live 
here skulking — ^it is too degrading — I must 
go and brave my fate, whatever it be — I 
will not escape the consequences of what I 
have done — ^I will live them out." 

Marguerite had a more than conjugal belief 
in Paul's power to make everything come 
right ; her heart did not quail at the danger 
so much as might have been expected. Paul's 
words were as a ray of light to her, and she 
saw a hope in them. 

They set off to Paris the next day. 

In the delight of being reunited to her 
children Marguerite forgot everything else. 
She had never seen her grandchild, called Paul, 
after its grandfather. There were numberless 
family incidents to hear — ^her eldest son was 
married — she had to make acquaintance with 
her daughter-in-law — ^the two younger boys 
were grown almost to young men. The hua- 
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band to whom Marguerite had given her 
daughter had been worthy of her trust in 
him — he had supplied the place of a parent 
right thoroughly — ^his affidrs had prospered. 
In the tumult of the happiness of this re- 
union Marguerite for a moment thought 
less of Paul, or fancied that he must be as 
much engrossed as herself. She had never 
realised that Paul could feel humiliated before 
his children, or rather before his son-in- 
law. 

But so it was. Paul's pride made those few 
days very bitter to him, and with the unreason^ 
ableness inherent in a man, he thought Mar- 
guerite extremely unldnd to be so much taken 
up with the others as not to see the pain he 
was suffering. 

However, he professed to himself that her 
children would console her for his loss, and 
he had the perverse, morbid pleasure which 
even the best men sometimes feel in tor- 
menting a woman when they are sure that 
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she loves them with all her heart and with 
all her strength. 

Paul had been nursing a devil in his 
heart for a long time — a devil in disguise, it 
is true — ^but one that had nevertheless worked 
him evil. 

Paul and Marguerite had been a week in 
Paris. One of the sons came home one 
evening saying, " he had met M. Perrin, who 
seemed to be reconnoitering the house — ^a 
lame old man was with him — a very ugly- 
looking man." 

" Ah, yes ! mine enemy hath found me ; 
that lame old man wishes to be my evil 
genius, but I ^all baffle him." 

Paul spoke quietly, and with a grave smile. 

Marguerite looked tremblingly and anxiously 
at him. 

" I am ready to go now," she said ; " we 
shall have time to make our escape — ^they do 
not know that we suspect danger." 

" There is no danger from them, dear 
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love — ^be tranquil — ^no man may elude his 
destiny^ nor can anj one go further than he is 
permitted.'^ 

" Oh, Paul ! how can you offer such 
Mahomedan maxims as serious comfort, or 
as a reasoning hope? There is no common 
sense in waiting to be found and taken." 

" No, dear fiiend, there is not — ^nor do 
I purpose so. Is all your faith exhausted? 
Can you not trust me to act for the 
best?" 

" I don't know — ^I have a strange fear of 
evil upon me to-night." 

Paul seemed impenetrable to all fear or 
anxiety ; he was in more cheerful spirits 
and more like his old self of years ago 
than Marguerite had known him since their 
flight. 

The next morning Paul rose early, and 
wrote busily for two hours. After breakfast 
he left the house without taking any sort 
of precaution against recognition. He carried 
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in his hand a small portmanteau. Margnerite 
gazed wistftdly upon him. She hoped he 
was going to escape, but she did not ven- 
ture to speak. He kissed her tenderly and 
said — 

" You shall hear from me." 

Marguerite had so much confidence in 
Paul's powers of success that now that she 
saw him, as she thought, alive to his danger, 
she felt ahnost re-assured. 

An hour after his departure, two officers 
of police, under the guidance of the lame 
man, arrived to search the house " in the name 
of the law." 

Before they had proceeded far, a messenger 
came to bid them cease, as the individual they 
were seeking had that morning given himself 
up to justice. 

It was quite true. Paul had gone to 
the praefecture of police and surrendered 
himself. 

The police agents reluctantly retired, like 
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dogs called off when on the scent of their 
prey. 

Days followed of anxious suspense. 

M. Nogaret, the son-in-law, moved heaven 
and earth to obtain access to Paul, who was 
in strict seclusion, according to custom — 
neither friends nor legal advisers being allowed 
to communicate with prisoners who were once 
in the grip of justice. 

Marguerite felt more keen womanly resent- 
ment than grief. The fact that her husband 
should again have kept a secret from her — 
have left her on the outside of his life while 
he was meditating such a design — ^was very 
hard to bear. She had hoped that their 
misfortunes had united them, and that there 
could be no more secrets or mysteries between 
them. 

Paul had chosen to be inscrutable, and 
Marguerite felt that she had not been worthQy 
treated — after so many years to have con- 
quered so little of his confidence! She 
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was angry, too, that he had involved himself 
80 wilfully in danger. In this disposition her 
son-in-law encouraged her, and bade his wife 
do the same. He knew better than either 
Paul or Marguerite the fearfiil entanglement 
in which he had involved himself, and he 
thought anger would keep up her spirits, and 
help her to support her grief. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

There had been both haste and informality 
in Paul's last trial; £he sentence had been arbi- 
trary and excessive. He had been tried as an 
ecclesiastic^ which he was not ; he had simply 
been guilty of a great breach of monastic vows 
and conventual discipline. For this he had been 
turned over to the secular power to be hanged, 
which stem duty had been duly performed — 
in effigy. 

There was every reason why Paul should 
have a new trial before another court if he 
could obtain it, and there was every reason 
to believe, that when the true nature of his 
offence was known the penalty would be more 
moderate. 
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Paul had chafed at the thought of beiog 
" escaped from justice ;" the morbid yearning 
of an exile to return to his native land had 
been nourished in secret till it became a 
fixed idea, and Paul returned to Paris to give 
himself up to the authorities and to stand a 
fresh trial if he could get one. 

The course of justice in Paris, was, until 
the period of the first Revolution, com- 
plicated and uncertain. The law differed 
in every province. In some places it was 
Koman law — ^in others it was local custom 
founded on Teutonic jurisprudence, which 
often not only contradicted itself, but the 
laws and customs of places a few miles off. 
Each court had its usages and precedents, 
" la jurisprudence des arr^y^ and a cause 
lost in one court might be carried into another 
jurisdiction a mile or two off. Every officer 
in every court was tenacious of his authority, 
and jealous of his privileges. The conseUliers 
de Parlement were a most formidable body, 
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and to give one of them offence was a dan- 
gerous misfortune. 

An appeal from any of the other courts lay 
to the thirteen Parliaments ; occasionally by 
privilege and the droit de committemus, even 
trifling cases might be brought before the 
Parliament of Paris. 

The vexation and expense of floundering in 
this chaos may be imagined; also the small 
chance a prisoner had of churning justice out 
of this sea of confusion. 

The proceedings in crimmal cases were 
barbarous and unjust, almost beyond belief 
in these days. Prisoners were treated as 
criminals until^ they proved themselves inno- 
cent. 

They were thrown into solitary dungeons, 
and were very often secluded for years, 
without being either brought to trial, or 
allowed to hold any communication with 
their friends or legal advisers. 

They were interrogated in private, and 
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every effort was made to entrap them into 
rash admissions or confessions. Torture was 
often a preliminary to the proceedings. 

There were courts where the pr^vot might 
condemn to death and ezecution within 
twenty-four hours. 

The prisoners were never confronted with 
their accusers, nor were they furnished with 
copies of the papers put in evidence against 
them, nor with a copy of the act of accusa- 
tion; indeed, they were always kept in the 
strictest ignorance of the charges against 
them. 

The testimony of two witnesses was ne- 
cessary to a capital conviction; but several 
testimonies to probabilities were held to be 
equivalent, and the judges were bound on 
oath to condemn on such testimony. 

When condemned the prisoner was trans- 
ferred to the Parliament of the Province, what- 
ever might be its distance, to receive sentence 
in a chamber called La ToureUe, and the sen- 
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tence was founded on the document which 
recorded his condemnation. 

Into this bottomless pit had Paul, in the 
wounded pride of his heart, chosen to fling 
himself. 

The chances of his being ever fished out 
again were, as the reader may judge, very 
problematical. 

A long time ago, when M. Nogaret had 
been serving his time as clerk, he had 
done a good turn to a man, who after- 
wards became valet to one of the august 
body of ConseiUiers du Parhmeni de Paris ; 
where the man was now to be found 
he did not know — he might be dead — or 
with more certainty he might calculate on 
his having forgotten the circumstance alto- 
gether. 

He went in search of him, however, and 
found him still in his old place, and brought 
back the circumstance to the worthy valet's 
memory. The valet was quite willing to 
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show his gratitude to his old friend, espe- 
cially as he bribed him as handsomely as 
though there had never been any gratitude 
in question. 

M. Nogaret obtained an audience with 
the ConseiUier — ^was admitted to speak to him 
whilst he vrss dressing. He explained his 
case and entreated for some means of obtain- 
ing admission to Paul's dungeon. The case 
was interesting — ^the Conseilli^ listened with 
urbane patience, ai^ed several questions, con- 
descended to look at the copy of the former 
sentence, and the certificate of the execution 
in effigy. 

He shrugged his shoulders as he handed 
the papers back to M. Nogaret : — 

^^ Being an ecclesiastical case the chance, 
nay, the certainty is, that the original sen- 
tence will be confirmed and executed, and 
the next time not in effigy. How a man, not 
mad, having once escaped, should come back 
for the sake of trying to escape again, is more 
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than I can comprehend ; but nature, human 
nature especially, commits incomprehensible 
freaks every day. 

" The only chance for your friend is, to get 
him the privilege of being tried by a special 
commission — ^his old sentence might be changed 
for another with more show of justice in it. 
But my time is up — the court sits early to- 
day — I have the honour to wish you a very 
good day." 

Here the great man saluting the little man 
with affability, the latter withdrew with every 
sign of humility, and a sense of the honour 
that had been conferred upon him ; a moment 
afterwards, as he was standing in the ante- 
room, the great man rustled past him in full 
official dress, giving a word or a look to the 
individuals who had been in waiting to catch 
even these small crumbs of hope. 

The last fold of his ample robe, and the 
last curl of his august perruque disappeared 
through the door. The attendants on the 
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great man's levee began to disperse ; only M. 
Nogaret lingered in the recess of a window, 
hoping to be able to speak another word to 
his fiiend. 

A lacquey came up to where he stood, and 
requested him to follow. 

In a small dingy apartment on the ground- 
floor, with dusty windows, protected by iron 
bars, M. Nogaret found his friend, and along 
with him a tall, pale, thin, middle-aged man, 
with a cat-like expression efface, and a curious, 
supple sinuosity of figure ; the head was bent for- 
wards, the shoulders drooped, he gave the impres- 
sion of a serpent endeavouring to stand on end. 
He was presented to M. Nogaret as M. L^once, 
rintendant of M. le Vicomte de Valambrosa. 

M. Nogaret bowed, and M. L6once returned 
the salute, with a shade of superciliousness, 
like a very fine gentleman as he was. 

"Well,^ my dear Nogaret, and what does 
the patron say to our case ? " said the valet, 
with friendly affability. 
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" He gives me little to hope/' 

" Ah! speak without fear; I have been inte- 
resting our friend L^once ; he already knows 
the facts and he has promised me his good 
offices with the vicomte, who has much friend- 
ship for him." 

Thus adjured, M. Nogaret told what had 
passed. His two patrons looked at each 
other. 

M. L^once passed his hand medita- 
tively over his chin, and then, with an 
air which suggested that he was imitating 
the manner of a nobleman giving audience, 
he said: 

" If the lady, the wife of the person you 
mention will come to me to-morrow, I think 
I can promise that she shall have the oppor- 
tunity to plead her cause with M. le Yicomte, 
who might lay her case, which is very inte- 
resting, before his majesty the King. Is she 
handsome ? 

" She has been lovely." 
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" Ah, that will not spoil her case with the 
greatest personage in the realm — a handsome 
woman is always a successful advocate/' 

M. Nogaret returned home, with the under- 
standing that Marguerite was to he at the 
vicomte's hotel by eleven o'clock the following 
morning. 

As M. Nogaret knew nothing of Margue- 
rite's former relation with the vicomte, he 
was naturally much surprised at the great 
repugnance she exhibited to the scheme he 
proposed. 

He explained, with emphasis, the utter 
hopelessness of Paul's case, unless the King 
could be moved to grant him a special trial. 
He enlarged on the horrors of his dungeon — 
his solitude — the impossibility of conveying 
to him any assistance, and the certainty that 
the former sentence would be executed — ^it 
might even be without the delay of a fresh 
hearing ! " 

" It is enough," said Marguerite ; I will 
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go — ^but now I have need to be alone^ — ^I 
will be ready by the time appointed; but 
until then let no one come near me." 

M. Nogaret and his wife believed that 
their mother wished to pass the night in 
devotion. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Human love has its seasons of darkness and 
eclipse. 

Thp most faithful and most enduring lore 
seems at times to become cold and extinct; its 
roots maj yet remain in the soul^ but all out- 
ward manifestation has died down out of sight. 
Nothing in life can maintain a condition of 
permanence and unchange. 

Marguerite's heart was stirred by bitter 
thoughts that were now for the first time 
awakened. She seemed to have eaten of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, and her 
eyes were suddenly opened. She thought of 
herself with scornful compassion, and she saw 
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with cruel perspicacity the wrong that Paul had 
committed, an4 the weakness he had shewn ; 
no feeling of love pleaded in mitigation, she 
was endowed with a cold, pitiless clear-sighted- 
ness. 

If the vicomte had been treacherous, had 
not Paul been treacherous too ? — ^had they not 
both been equally untrue and unjust to her in 
the most solemn relationship that man and 
woman can contract? She felt that she had 
been so true and they so utterly false, she re- 
volted bitterly against the injustice she had 
met with. 

As if that were not sufficient to fill up the 
measure of her bitterness, she had to undergo 
the humiliation of appearing before the vicomte 
to give him the double triumph of seeing her a 
suppliant to him, and, for the second time, adupe, 
who had been degraded as well as deceived ! 

Marguerite felt on fire when this thought 
suggested itself. Was there then no truth or 
justice in the world ? Had all her own love 
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and faithfulness been only helpless — noseless 
foUj? It looked very like ' it at that 
moment. 

The recollection of Paul's estranged morose 
behaviour during the last three years came back 
to her memory, little acts and words which at the 
time she had forgiven or excused, jsometimes 
not even felt ; but now the sting of them was 
active, she despised herself for her own gener- 
osity, which looked like contemptible weak- 
ness ; she seemed to be now for the first time 
taking a just estimate of Paul's character, she 
was in a period of revolt against all the tender 
loyalty she had borne him. 

She walked hurriedly up and down her room, 
she could scarcely breathe for the quick beat- 
ing of her heart, she pulled open the bosom of 
her dress and flung back ihe casement, the cold 
night air was grateful, but it could not calm 
the fi'enzy that possessed her soul. 

She tossed her arms wildly about, her pas- 
sionate southern nature like a wild beast bro- 
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ken loose from its keeper, raged all the more 
fiuiouslj for the subjection in which it had 
been held. 

Marguerite was powerless beneath its ftuy ; 
at length nature could endure no more, and 
she fell to the ground like a stone. 

How long she lay thus she knew not — ^when 
consciousness returned to her the new day was 
breaking. 

It seemed as if a long life-time had separated 
her from the day before. 

Her strength was utterly prostrated, but the 
storm had passed away. 

She rose from the floor, cold and shivering ; 
partially undressing herself, she lay down in 
bed and fell into a deep heavy trance-like 
slumber, too deep to be called a sleep. 

Marguerite was roused by the entrance of 
her daughter, Madame Nogaret; for a mo- 
ment she could recollect nothing — a dull, 
heavy weakness benumbed all her faculties. 

"Nogaret is waiting, mother — ^it is very 
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near the time, he says, or I would not have 
disturbed you; — ^why, here is your window 
wide open ! you will have caught a dreadful 
chill." 

" Oh no, I am quite well ; tell your hus- 
band I will be ready directly." 

Marguerite was now quite calm and collected 
— she dressed herself with a strange numb 
indifference, except that she desired to com- 
plete the operation as soon as possible ; a 
black stuff dress, a white lawn handkerchief 
confined on her bosom, with a black brooch — 
and fine ruffles of the same material, a ribbon 
of black velvet round her neck, to which was 
suspended a cross. 

The last three years had left traces of care 
and age; but she was still a noble-looking 
matron. 

Down stairs her daughter was waiting with 
her cloak and hood, and a cup of hot coffee. 
A coach was at the door ; quietly, like one in 
a dream, Marguerite entered it — ^M. Nogaret 
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placed himself beside her — they neither of 
them spoke a word. 

The coach stopped in the yard of the H&tel 
de Valambrosa. M. Nogaret enquired for M. 
L^once. He was at breakfast; but being 
moved by curiosity to see the heroine of 
a cause cSlSbre^ he did not leave them to 
linger in his ante-room ; for ' L6once had be- 
come some one and somewhat^ and he too had 
petitioners and worshippers of his own. 

When M. Noga^ret entered, leading in Mar- 
guerite, he received them with a profound 
bow; as he raised himself he looked at Mar- 
guerite ; the recognition was mutual. 

^^ Madame Marguerite ! I was not aware 
that it was you whom I should have the 
honour to receive, I shall be enchanted to 
have it in my power to serve you." 

Marguerite, to whom of course the appa- 
rition of L^nce caused no surprise, did not 
feel in the least agitated ; but with a stately 
dignity replied : — 
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" I should be glad, if M. le Vicomte would 
give me an audience for a few moments." 

" To be sure, certainly — ^he will be charmed 
and surprised as I am; he told me he would 
see Madame Cr&qui when I mentioned her to 
him. Ten o'clock was the hour he named, 
I will send to enquire if he be already 
risen/' 

L^once rang the bell as he spoke, the 
stately imperturbability of Marguerite some- 
what embarrassed him, he could not treat her 
as one who had come to ask a favour. 

" Will you do me the honour to sit down, 
madame ? " 

Marguerite declined, and L6once remained 
standing, wonderfully at a loss what to say or 
to do, that should be most appropriate to the 
situation. 

The reply to the message soon came; 
M. le Vicomte was up; if madame would give 
herself the trouble to come, he would be 
delighted to receive her* 
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L^once did not know whether he ought to 
attend Marguerite or not to his master. 

Marguerite cut short his deliberation. She 
gave him a slight good morning and followed 
the lacquey. 

" I think, M. Nogaret," said L6once to that 
gentleman, who was preparing to go with her, 
"madame will do better alone. I am not 
sure that M. le Vicomte expects you ; will 
you give me the pleasure of your company 
until she returns." 

L6once felt quite certain that neither his 
master nor Marguerite would wish for wit- 
nesses. He was curious too, to obtain some 
account of Marguerite's history, since he had 
lost sight of her. 

The vicomte was lounging over his break- 
fast, playing at intervals with a little dog 
which rested on his knees, and glancing at the 
pages of a hovel which M. de Voltaire had 
just published, called " Zadig." He was not 
much changed — ^his features wore a look of 
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dried, well-preserved juvenility — his figure 
was still graceful, and he still dressed and 
represented the character of un jeune homme 
charmant — ^but it required more pains than 
formerly. 

He looked up when the door opened, and 
the lacquey announced Madame Crequi. He 
certainly had not expected to see Marguerite, 
but he advanced with polite alacrity. 

" Madame, allow me to adore the fortunate 
chance which has procured me the pleasure 
of this visit — will you honour me by resting 
in this arm chair." 

^^ Monsieur, I am come as a suppliant, and 
I prefer to stand." 

" Ah ! how amiable of you — ^to give me an 
opportunity to prove how entirely I remain 
your slave." 

M. le Vicomte possessed in perfection the 
power of impertinence which distinguished the 
young lords of that day in their intercourse 
v?ith those who had no rank, and whom they 
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only considered human beings by a stretch 
of courtesy. He had no intention of bdng 
impertinent to Marguerite^ but involuntarily 
he took a tone which indicated that she did 
not belong to his class. 

Marguerite was coinseious of this, but it 
did not wound her; there is no indifference 
so complete as the indifference of an extinct 
love — ^it contains no germ of fixture possibility 
— all has been exhausted. 

/^ I did not seek you firom choice. Tou 
are the only individual through whom I can 
reach the King, to entreat him to extend his 
justice and his mercy to my husband.'^ 

^^ I am the more indebted to the adorable 
fate that drove you ^ to this necessity," said 
the vicomte with a bow; but Marguerite^s 
dignified gravity made him feel less at his ease 
than usual. 

^^ M. le Yicomte, my husband had an 
uigust trial and an unrighteous sentence ; he 
is not a priest ; at the utmost he has only 
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committed a breach of monastic vows ; 
but it was not because he had done worse, 
but because he was so much better than the 
other monks in his convent that they hated 
him and compassed his ruin. Let him suflFer 
for whatever he has done that is wrong, but 
let him have a just trial and a righteous 
sentence. I appeal to the King's clemency 
to grant him a trial before a special commis- 
sion of judges of his own appointing, and I 
am come to you to entreat you to lay my 
petition at his feet and to obtain for it his 
august notice." 

The vicomte remained silent — ^he was not 
pleased with Marguerite's pride — ^he desired 
to humble her to the level of her situa- 
tion. 

Marguerite knew the nature of the man she 
had to deal with — she had no thought of her- 
self, but only of her object. 

She advanced a step nearer to him and said 
earnestly : — 
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" Tou mH assist me in this matter. I do 
not appeal to you on any grounds of the 
past, though even that might give me 
some claim upon your telp, but I appeal 
to whatever is just or generous in your 
nature ; for your own sake, do not lose 
the opportunity to assist an act of justice 
— ^let me think of you as one not altogether 
unlike what I deemed you in days gone 
by." 

" Tou mean, then, that you will think 
well of me when I make it your interest to 
do so?" 

" If you do as I request, you will do 
right. Tou will use your favor with the 
King worthily. Tou will save a good man 
from an unjust punishment. Tou will in 
some degree atone for the wrong of having 
sent a brave man, who never injured you, 
to a dungeon ; and for the opportunity to do 
this, you will be thankful when you come to 
die. Miguel! Miguel! you have done me 
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ill enough — ^be gracious, and do this one 
good!'' 

The vibrating tones of her voice as • she 
pleaded with him pierced his heart, frivolous 
and selfish as it was — ^the earnest, entreat- 
ing gaze of her eyes — ^the noble humility of 
her bearing, gave a character to her beauty 
that impressed him with a sense of reverence 
altogether new and strange. She had ap- 
pealed to all that was good in him, and she 
had awakened some dun, far-off echo to 
her words. He was under the influence of 
the strong, passionate, compelling will she 
had thrown into her prayer — which has 
power with Heaven itself to obtain its peti- 
tion. She exercised a mastery over him 
which he could not resist — ^and he felt eager 
to do anything whatever to make her think 
well of him — ^the poor, pitiful devil which 
had been gratified by seeing her at his 
feet was completely quelled. He answered 
gently — almost humbly : — 
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" Marguerite, I will do all you ask — I 
will send you word to-night how I have 
succeeded — I will do all that depends on 
me to move the King, and I will move others 
who have more influence than I have. I will 
speak to Madame de Chateauroux in your 
behalf — if I can interest her, your cause is 
gained. Indeed, I will do all I can to help 
you/' 

" Thank you, Miguel — I believe you." 

Marguerite turned to withdraw ; the vicomte 
conducted her with great respect to the door 
of the second ante-room where M. Nogaret 
was waiting for her. 

As their coach was driving out of the 
cpurt-yard a lacquey came running after 
them to say that his master had omitted to 
ask madame where he might wait upon her. 

M. Nogaret wrote down his address and 
gave it the man. As soon as they had 
cleared the gates, he seized her hand and 
said : — 
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"Mother Marguerite, does all go well? 
I thought your interview would never 
end." 

" It must be as God pleases, but I think 
M. le Vicomte will help us to the utmost he 
is able.'* 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 



Marguerite was destined to endure manj 
days of hope deferred. She heard nothing 
from the vicomte, nor could M. Nogaret 
obtam any intelligence; to his inquiries he 
was told that M. Leonce had gone into the 
country, and that M. le Vicomte was not 
visible; his other friend, the valet to the 
ConseilUer, could do nothing to help him. 
M. Nogaret was at the end 'of his resources 
— ^he went out daily in the hope of picking 
up infQrmation, but it was a barren 
search. 

The vicomte, to do him justice, had been 
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entirely in earnest in wishing to help Mar- 
guerite ; the impression she had made ^id not 
pass away with her presence. 

He went immediately to the King's mistress, 
Madame de Chateauroux ; it was her dressing 
hour, and he had the privilege of entrie, for 
he was a great favourite with her. 

Madame de Chateau]:oux was a good- 
hearted, kindly-natured woman, always willing 
to serve her friends in the most generous and 
disinterested manner, but she was so ^tourdie, 
and so entirely wanting discretion in her zeal, 
that she generally ran against her own design, 
and overset it in her desire to bring it 
about. 

The vicomte was one of the best story- 
tellers in Paris. He told the story of Paul, 
and the risk he had incurred in his great love 
for Marguerite. He made it very interesting 
— ^he spoke of Marguerite herself, and he 
made her interesting too ; but he dwelt 
with emphasis on the fact that she was over 
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forty years of age, and had sons, and daughters, 
and grandchildren. He excited his auditor's 
compassion by recounting the barbarous sen- 
tence that had been passed and executed in 
effigy. He did his part well. Madame de 
Chateauroux was enchanted to have so charm- 
ing a romance put into her hands, that she 
might, like a good genius, make it end happily, 
and reward so much suffering virtue. Besides 
this, her empire over the King was tottering — 
she had rivals who were .trying to circumvent 
her — ^and she felt grateful to the vicomte for 
this indirect homage to her power and favour. 
She loved the King — and the story of Paul 
and Marguerite, with its long-enduring love, 
touched her heart; she was glad that her 
royal lover should have so bright an example, 
though all who knew him, except herself, 
could have testified to the fact of his 
utter heartlessness. The boy who, at ten 
years old, could shoot his tame pet fawn 
when it came up for his caresses, could 
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not grow up to be a man whose sensibilities 
could be appealed to with success. But he 
liked to be amused, and she knew that 
too. 

" But, vicomte, your story is too charming ! 
Is it all true ? — every word of it ? — and is 
that magnificent Prior chained in a dungeon ? 
It is a scandal ! We must save him, and re- 
store ^ Philemon ' to his ^ Baucis.' Listen, I 
have a plan ! His Majesty has promised to 
sup in my apartment to-night; I invite you 
to be of the party. I will call upon you to 
tell His Majesty that charming tale, and then 
I will fling myself at his feet, and beseech 
his mercy and pardon, and then we will send 
for Paul out of his dungeon, and he will come 
like Joseph before King Pharoah — ^he shall 
not know why he is fetched — he shall be made 
to think it is that he may be hanged, and then 
he shall be brought suddenly into my salonj 
well lighted, and whilst his eyes are dazzled 
with radiance, and he does not know whether 
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all be not a dream, Marguerite, who shall 
be waiting, not knowing what is to come, will 
catch sight of him, and rush into his arms, 
and she will faint with joy and surprise, 
and I will stand near, the witness of her 
emotion, and when she has recovered her 
senses I will speak to her, and give her a 
purse of gold, and bid them go and live 
happy without fear, and I will beg her to re- 
member me in her prayers ! Oh, it will be 
charming! And His Majesty shall be a 
spectator pf their happiness. It will be like 
a play, and it will be all true! Oh, M. le 
vicomte, you are adorable ! " 

"No, madame, it is only you who are 
adorable. But in this case matters cannot 
go on so rapidly; it might embroil His 
Majesty in a difficulty with the church, 
if he were to set aside a sentence pronounced 
in a case of this kind without, at least, 
another trial; but if you would induce 
His Majesty graciously to order a special 
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trial before twelve councillers, then the 
charming programme you have sketched 
might be realised." 

^^ But that would take so long/' said the 
lady, " and I wanted it all gone through 
to-night." 

"But madame, it is the only course to 
reconcile mercy with justice ; the sentence 
will doubtless be very light, and a hint 
from His Majesty or from you would quicken 
the proceedings." 

"How long would that tiresonme trial 
take?" 

"Perhaps it would be a week before 
it could be begun and ended." 

" Oh ! that is so long, I have no patience, 
I like everything to be now directly when I 
want it!" 

" Most fascinating of women ! you adopt 
the motto of your sex, but the week will soon 
pass by, if you deign to interest yourself at 
once." 
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" Of course ; have I not told you to come 
to-night. But now you may go; I am 
busy." 

The vicomte perceived by her tone that 
she was getting tired, he feared she might 
fling aside her intention like a toy she no 
longer desired. He bent to kiss her hand and 
said: — 

" Is it your pleasure, madame, that your 
gracious intention be kept a secret from 
Madame Crfequi, or am I at liberty to give 
her hope?" 

"Of course not! the surprise w31 make 
the whole pleasure. Swear that you will tell 
nothing." 

" I am of your conspiracy madame the most 
faithful of conspirators. I am absolutely 
dumb ; you alone deserve to have the whole 
credit, and to be the good angel of this 
unfortunate couple." 

The vicomte kept his promise to the 
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duchess. Marguerite was left without a word 
of intelligence — she suffered terribly — her 
passion of indignation had long since passed 
away ; the tide of her feelings flowed in their 
right course, all thought of herself had gone 
like an evil dream, but she was power- 
less to help Paul further. 

She wrote to the vicomte, but obtained no 
answer ; she attempted to gain another inter- 
view, but she could never penetrate beyond the 
porter. Heaven and earth seemed to have 
equally deserted her in her need, the agitation 
and anxiety brought on an illness that for a 
few days threatened to be fatal. 

It was the dead helpless silence that 
surrounded PauFs fate which was so trying. 
She felt that if she could only have known 
what was being done it would have been an 
immense relief; but then it would have spoiled 
the charming surprise and dramatic denoue- 
ment which Madame de Chateauroux pro- 
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posed to herself as the reward of her inter- 
ference. 

Whilst Marguerite was in despair her aflFair 
was making good progress. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The supper was brilliant in the Duchesse de 
Chateauroux's apartments. The vicomte told 
the story admirably — ^the King was amused — 
interested — and readily promised all that was 
requested ; and there the matter would have 
remained if the duchess, who, with all her 
etonrderie and flightiness, was really kind, had 
not pertinaciously claimed the fulfilment ot 
the royal word. She besieged the minister 
also, and though neither King nor minister 
would have cared one straw if Paul had been 
hanged the next minute, yet the commission 
of judges was appointed and the case gone 
steadily into from the beginning. 

It was a much longer affair than the duchess 
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had anticipated. Five out of the twelve 
members were dead against Paul; but the 
president was a Jansenist, and he had suffered 
for his opinions under the late King's reign, 
and been kept back in his profession ; he was 
delighted to thwart sacerdotal influence. The 
gross injustice of Paul's former trial, and 
the excessive rigour of the sentence were 
patent to the most prejudiced eyes ; but 
some of the judges were for making a signal 
example for the benefit of monastic discipline 
in general, whilst the others wished merely 
to pass a censure and some slight punishment 
for the irregularity and scandal. The presi- 
dent would have had him acquitted alto- 
gether. 

The trial of Cartouche was going on at the 
same time, causing immense excitement. His 
adventures were dramatised and being acted in 
all the theatres. The president, in delivering 
his opinion, made skilful use of the incident, 
and drew an eloquent picture of the career 
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of the robber and assassin, contrasting it with 
the honorable and useful life of Paul, between 
/' homme de rien et V liomme de Men^ and 
concluded by asking in the name of eternal 
justice whether the same doom was to be 
awarded to both ? 

The story of Marguerite's father had come 
out upon the trial — his great merits and 
unworthy treatment. He spoke of Mar- 
guerite, the innocent victim, and asked 
whether the daughter of such a father — a 
dutiful child and blameless wife was to be 
rendered worse than a widow, and to have the 
stigma of undeserved shame branded upon her 
fair fame. 

There was great scope for eloquence, and 
the president made good use of the oppor- 
tunity. His eloquence was not without its 
eflfect ; it did not convert the five who were 
of the opposite persuasion, but it secured the 
waverers. 

Paul was brought up to La Tourelle to 
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receive his sentence. It was that — he should 
make a public amende^ holding a lighted 
taper of two pounds' weight in his hand, 
standing barefoot at the door of the Ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame, after which he was 
allowed twenty-four hours to leave France, 
not to return thither under pain of death. 
Marguerite was left free to accompany him 
or to remain with her children as she 
chose. 

This sentence was certainly a most lenient 
one. 

The judge had scarcely ceased to speak 
when the door-keeper placed a note in his 
hands; on reading it, the president bowed, 
gave some whispered directions, and Paul was 
led away down a winding stair, at the foot 
of which a door opened into a court-yard, 
where a carriage stood with horses harnessed 
ready to start; two men came forward and 
motioned to him to take his place, after which, 
they sat down, one on each side of him ; the 
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blinds were drawn down, and they drove 
rapidly away. His companions maintained a 
rigid silence, and to Paul's enquiry whither 
they were taking him, no answer was 
given. 

At length the carriage stopped, and Paul's 
companions intimated that he was to get 
out. 

In the dusk of evening Paul could only 
discover that they were at the rear of a 
mass of building of stately appearance and 
great extent, and he was hurried through 
a small postern door across a court-yard, 
and up an outside flight of steps; three 
smart raps at a door in the wall caused it 
to be opened, and Paul found himself in a 
room hung with arras, furnished as a bed- 
room, and only lighted by a silver lamp. 
His companions did not come in with him — 
the door was closed behind him, and he 
could not see where he had entered. 

Paul was not astonished, nor did he won- 
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der what was going to be done with him, it 
was like a dream. He remained alone some 
minutes, or, for anything he could have told, 
it might have been an hour, when he became 
suddenly aware that some one had entered the 
room. 

An elegant-looking, though no longer a 
young man, in a court dress, with a blue 
cordon across his breast was standing looking 
at him. 

Paul slightly started, the stranger smiled, 
came forward, and congratulated him with 
graceful cordiality upon his trial, and then 
added, in a bland, confidential tone. " A great 
lady, who has taken a deep interest in the 
proceedings, and to whose protection you are 
indebted for their fortunate termination, will 
see you ; she bade me introduce you into her 
presence.'' 

Paul bowed profoundly, but said nothing; 
he was like one watching a play. His com- 
panion touched a point in the arras, a door 
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Opened, he entered, Paul followed and found 
himself in a brightly-lighted splendid-looking 
room. Several ladies were gathered in a 
group near the fireplace. 

Paul's companion advanced, and addressed 
one of them, who seemed superior to the rest, 
a large, handsome, imperial-looking woman. 
She smiled with almost childish pleasure at 
whatever it was he said, and, giving him 
a little push with her fan, said: 

"Vicomte! you are a preux chevalier^ 
you have played your part admirably, it 
is all charming together. And that is the 
Paul I have heard so much about! Mon- 
sieur !" continued she, turning to Paul with 
an enchanting grace : "let me congratu- 
late you on the issue of your trial. You 
have had fiiends who were very anxious 
on your account, yon must come with me 
to thank His Majesty, who has interposed 
in your behalf. Ah ! you would have had but 
little grace if you had been tried again 
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by those cruel priests." As she spoke, the 
folding-doors at the end of the apartment 
were thrown open. 

A large, handsome man, richly dressed, 
wearing the cordon bleu over his heart, 
entered, followed by several gentlemen. 
No announcement was made, but the pro- 
found reverence with which he was ushered 
in, left no doubt as to the personage. 

The lady hastened to meet him with 
graceful eagerness. 

"Ah, sire! you are come in good time 
to taste the sweet reward of one of your 
good deeds ; deign to allow one, whom your 
justice and clemency have raised fromi 
despair to happiness, the privilege of giving 
you thanks, as mortals worship heaven." 

"Well! duchess, what is it?" replied 
her auditor, with a smile that seemed to 
mask profound indifference, enlivened by 
the hope of a little amusement. 

"Ah! you are going to see two people 
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whom you have restored to life out of 
death." 

She turned and made a sign to the 
vicomte, who led Paul forwards ; the 
duchess took him by the hand, and said: 

" Kneel, and thank the King ! Sire, this is 
Paul, the monk, in whose misfortunes you 
deigned to take an interest ; and this," con- 
tinued she, stepping back, as Paul obeyed 
her injunction, "this is the faithful Mar- 
guerite, for whose sake he dared so much." 

This was the supreme moment for which 
the duchess had laid all her plans ; she had 
wished to see the surprise and the emotion 
of the sacred moment of their re-union. 

Marguerite, who had been brought under 
the notion that she was to petition a great 
nobleman in favour of Paul, nearly fainted 
with sudden shock of finding Paul beside 
her ; Paul quickly comprehended the situation ; 
he saw that they had been brought there 
to give an emotion such as is sought for 
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in a theatre when good actors play their 
parts — ^he felt outraged that such a desperate 
reality should have been turned into a 
plaything, nevertheless he was not unmindful 
of the presence in which he stood, nor of 
the greatness of his obligations to the 
duchess. 

The duchess was disappointed of her 
scene, for Paul exhibited no emotion; but 
she was charmed with the grave, respectful 
dignity with which he turned to her and said : 

"Tour grace has secured two hearts 
that will pray for your welfare, and for that 
of those most dear to you as for their own — 
it sounds like a very little thing, but it is 
the return which the Highest is pleased to 
accept from His people." 

The tone of Paul's voice penetrated the 
duchess to the heart — tears gleamed in her 
eyes as she replied fervently : 

" Yes, pray for us, I feel sure that your 
prayers will be heard. 
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The King regarded Marguerite with 
curiosity, and said, as he raised her gra- 
ciously : 

"Madame, your beauty merited a better 
fate ; and then turning from her, " Duchess, 
do you give us supper to-night ? " 

The scene had lasted long enough, but 
even as the King spoke it was announced 
that supper was served. His Majesty gave 
his hand to the duchess to lead her to 
table. 

" I have a charming new singer to-night, 
who is also the most beautiful creature 
that ever was seen." 

The King replied by some bannaliU ; 
they passed through an open door into a 
shining room, where a glimpse of a banquet, 
as of the gods, might ha^e been caught 
ere the folding-doors closed and shut out 
the sight, both of the guests and the 
feast, from the mortals left behind. 

"And, now," said the vicomte to Paul, 
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" there is not a moment to lose ; the carnage 
that brought you here is still waiting; it 
will convey you beyond the barrier — ^you 
must not remain an hour in Paris. As for 
the amende at the cathedral^ the King will 
remit that, when your sentence is brought 
before him ; your enemies and former judges 
will be furious when they know what is 
done ; keep out of their reach, for the next 
time nothing can save you. You will find 
money and everything needful for your 
journey in the carriage. Madaine, permit me." 

He gave his hand to Marguerite, and as 
he led her down the stairs, he said, in a tone 
that was almost humble : 

"Marguerite, tell me that you forgive 
the past ; since the day I saw you again I 
have felt a desire to hear you say that you 
no longer hate me." 

" Tes, Miguel, I do forgive you, and I feel 
very glad that — ^that you have made me do 
so." 
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"Marguerite, I am very glad to have 
helped you in this matter ; it was real help, 
for the danger was real. Whither do you 

go?" 

"To Brussels/' 

They walked in silence till they reached 
the spot where the carriage was standing, 
on the opposite side of the court-yard. 

"Marguerite, when you are gone I 
will help your children; is there nothing 
else I may do?" 

Marguerite shook her head. 

The vicomte looked at her with an earnest, 
mournful gaze; the long-past youth of 
his life shone out so clearly, it looked so 
near that it seemed as though he might 
grasp it and drag it back into the present. 

"Marguerite, Marguerite, think of me 
sometimes, no one in the world cares for me ; 
you did once." 

He grasped the hand he held, and raised 
it to his lips. He assisted her to mount into 
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the carnage ; Paul stood ready to follow. The 
eyes of the two men met ; for an instant they 
looked at each other; the vicomte bowed with 
ceremony, and turned away to give orders to 
the coachman. 

Paul exhibited no disposition to enter the 
carriage, but the vicomte, without again 
looking towards it, recrossed the quadrangle ; 
the coachman held open the coach-door, 
looking anxiously the while over his shoulder 
at the horses, which were not standing quiet. 
There was nothing else to be done ; Paul took 
his place, but the first words he spoke were : 

"I would rather have died than owe 
my life to him." 

"Oh, Paul! is that right? Why should 
he be refused the opportunity to redeem the 
evil he once did? besides, it is too cruel 
of you to say you would rather have died ; 
you could neither die alone nor suffer alone. 
I did not think that pain could enter into 
such a moment as this." 
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Paul continued for a while moodily silent ; 
at last he said : 

"My Marguerite, forgive me ; you are nobler 
and more generous than I. Perhaps some 
time I shall forgive him, but just now I 
cannot — ^let him go — ^the devil is in my heart 
but I will fight him down; is that enough? 
does that content you ? " 

"Yes/' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

They reached Brussels in safety. 

Paul resumed his profession — a far wiser 
man than he had ever been in his life before. 
The evil demon was cast out that had troubled 
him. He had made himself and his appear- 
ances trae to each other. There was no longer 
any strain to support and reconcile an anoma- 
lous position — he at length worked his 
life on its true centre — he had fairly en- 
dured all the consequences of his actions, and 
there was no longer a Secret that any moment 
might discover. 

His character took fresh tone and vigour, 
his excellence became more simple and child- 
like; above all, the "angel grace ^' of 
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humility, the one quality he most lacked, 
was developed in him. 

Marguerite was amply recompensed for 
all she had done or suffered; of course 
she would not have allowed that Paul was 
anything less than perfection before — ^but 
she found in him now a touching human 
equality and companionship which had not 
existed for her when his own strong will was 
the iron hand by which he held his external 
life together. 



Fourteen years had passed since the events 
narrated in the last chapter. 

It was Paul's birthday. All his children 
and grandchildren had come to Brussels to 
celebrate his fite. 

There was M. Nogaret, who had become a 
great man in his profession ; he kept a coach 
and a country-house, and considered himself 
as belonging to the noblesse of the robe. His 
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wife was still handsome, though her eldest 
daughter was on the point of marriage. 

The eldest son of Paul and Marguerite had 
long been married; he was here now with 
his wife and their two children. 

His two younger brothers were fine young 
men, and had every prospect of making their 
way in the world. 

Paul had aged rapidly since his imprison- 
ment; he looked a noble old man, with a 
grace and dignity of bearing which made 
people say — " How handsome he must have 
been when young." In truth, however, he 
was handsomer with the beauty of character, 
which is beyond all feature. 

Marguerite's hair was now quite white; 
but her form was still erect, her step 
firm. Women who know how to grow old 
worthily need not in any way regret their 
lost youth. 

There was to be a great reunion of all 
their fi*iends and neighbours in Brussels. 
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The salon had been decorated with garlands 
of flowers, which had been sent from all 
quarters, till the old house was quite a Temple 
of Flora. 

The young people had gone to dress. 
Marguerite was busy superintending her last 
arrangements for the evening. 

Paul sat in his easy chair, which had been 
drawn up beside the window ; the rays of the 
setting sun streamed across the floor, making 
the room look like a Rembrant interior. M. 
Nogaret and Paul's three sons were sitting 
with him. It was after dinner, and a small 
table with dessert stood near. 

M. Nogaret began to tell Paul all the 
gossip and news he had brought from Paris. 
The only points of interest to the reader 
were that M. le Vicomte de Valambrosa had 
fallen out of the King's favour, and had 
retired to his estates in Brittany, where he 
vegetated in the profoundest obscurity ; 
he had no sons to keep his name alive, 
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and at his death his estates and title would 
go to a distant branch of the family. 

M. Nogaret had waited upon him about 
some law business during the preceding 
summer, and he reported that the once 
charming yicomte had grown old and fat, 
and suffered much from gout in the hands and 
feet. 

M. L^oncehad become rich; he had married 
a widow with a good jointure, and some 
pretensions to good looks. She was distantly 
related to a family of the smaller gentry, 
and considered herself a leader of &shion 
in the province where M. L6once had pur- 
chased a small estate. 

The Convent of the Petit St. Antoine still 
existed, but it was not in good repute, its 
discipline was more lax than ever, and 
defied all the archbishop's edicts of refor- 
mation. 

M. Nogaret spoke confidently of its dis- 
solution at no distant date. 
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"Ah," said Paul, "the days for monastic 
life have passed away — ^men must bring the 
church into the world, there to be the good 
leaven of reality and truth. It is in the 
world and amongst our fellow-men that our 
work lies; it is by our life in the world 
that we must do the work that is given us 
to do. Wj^en Christianity was young there 
needed nurseries of spiritual life where the 
sacred germ might be nourished and take 
a vital shape, to be in visible contrast with 
the hard, cruel despotism of the senses which 
Paganism had embodied. Human passions 
had grown rampant and monstrous, hence 
the scorn and mortification of the body, 
preached and practised by the early founders 
of monasticism. The body needed to be 
repressed, brought into subjection to a 
higher law — a purity of heart — of life; — 
self-pleasing was to give place to self- 
denial, as a higher and nobler condition. 
This was carried to a fanatical excess. Hu- 
man nature was regarded as accursed, the 
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body was treated as vile and refuse, utterly 
to be contemned and despised, but God had 
made man, and his image was not to be 
despised — the balance had to be re-adjusted. 
Men are now required to perfect their relations 
with each other." 

"Then," said M. Nogaret, "your con- 
clusion of the whole matter is, that a man 
has no right to separate himself from the rest 
of the world, not even to bring himself to 
perfection, and cultivate without hindrance 
the good of his own soul ? " 

" Yes, that is my thought, neither by re- 
tiring from the world bodily, nor yet by 
keeping himself superciliously apart can a 
man think himself better than his fellows, 
and be blameless. All egoism, however sub- 
tle in its workings, or disguised in its aspect, 
is the one deadly sin that contains in itself 
the germ of all the rest. I speak from my 
own experience. Self-consciousness, the desire 
to bring my me to perfection that / might be 
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beautiful and grand, was the rock on which I 
split. I worshipped the ideal of myself, and 
endeavoured to realise it ; but in the artistic 
pride of beautifying my life, I did not recog- 
nise how far I had gone from the straight 
simplicity of following after the thing that is 
right. I had disguised in fine names the com- 
mon sins of pride, dissimulation, and telling 
lies, till my whole life was a tissue of double 
dealing ; the essence of my error did not lie 
in the fact that I quitted my monastic life 
after taking on me the vows; but in the 
endeavour to seem what I was not. I was 
proud of the strength of my will which 
enabled me to carry along a double existence ; 
it was not until I was found out and rudely 
exposed to the comments and contempt of 
men whom I had deemed my inferiors in the 
scale of humanity, that I recognised that I 
was no better than they, that they too were 
my brothers. I had been utterly fake in all 
my dealings. After my escape I felt degraded 
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and I revolted against the humiliation of being 
discovered; but in my dungeon I had time 
to meditate, to take home the conviction and 
to accept it. I felt glad of my exposure and 
utter ruin, because I was able to stand true 
once more. I thank God that He has granted 
me length of life to redeem the past, and that 
my sins have not been visited on my chil- 
dren." 

At this moment they were interrupted by 
Madame Nogaret, who came into the room 
dressed for the evening. She lifted up her 
hands on seeing her husband. 

" My dear firiend ! what are you thinking 
of? The guests will be here directly, and 
you will not be ready to receive them ! Go ! 
Go this moment, and be speedy !" 

M. Nogaret obeyed, like a well-trained 
husband. 

^^And now, papa," said she, turning to 
Paul, ^^ean on my arm and come to 
the salon — ^it looks beautiful." 

As they entered the apartment the 
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effect was charming; two large chairs at 
the upper end of the apartment, had been 
prepared for Paul and Marguerite, and 
here they took their seats. 

The guests began to assemble, all the friends 
whom Paul had made in Brussels came to con- 
gratulate him on his /^ ; Paul and Marguerite 
looked on the gaiety, and were as bright as the 
youngest of the party. 

" Dear Marguerite," said Paul, laying his 
hand on hers, "we have now nothing left to wish 
for in this world. I wished that we might see 
our children all once more, and this night is 
the fulfilment of that wish." 

" Yes, Paul, I have another wish — ^that when 
it pleases God to take us He will take us both 
together, or that I may go first." 

"I should not be long after you. Oh, 
Marguerite, you have been the best wife and 
truest fiiend a man ever had." 

Marguerite looked at him gratefully and 
tenderly ; such words are precious. 
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This was the last time they had their chil- 
dren all assembled round them together. 

When they had both reached a ripe old age 
they died within a few weeks of each other. 
Marguerite was taken the first. Happy in the 
life they had lived together ; still more happy 
in that one was not left to mourn for the other. 



THE END. 



B. BORK, PSIKTBB, GL0CCE8TBB 8TRBBT, CAUDEK TOWX. 
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NEW WORK EDITED BY «IR B. BURKE. 

Now Ready, in One Vol. royal 8to., with upwards of 600 coloured 
Illustrations, £2 28., handsomely hound with gilt edges. 

THE BOOK OF ORDERS 
OF KNIGHTHOOD, 

\ND DECORATIONS OF HONOUR OF ALL NATIONS. 

Comprising an Historical Account of each Order, Military, Naval, 
and Civil, with Lists of the Knights and Companions of each British 
Order, &c. Emhellished with upwards of 

FIVE HUNDRED FAC-SIMILE COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
INSIGNIA OF THE VARIOUS ORDERS. 

EDITED BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, 

ULSTER KINO OF ARMS. 

* ** This yalnable and attractive work may claim the merit of beinir the best of its 
kind. It is so comprehensire in its character, and so elegant in its style, that it for 
outstrips all competitors. A fvl\ historical account of the orders of every country is 
given, with lists of the Knights and Companions of each British Order. Among the 
most attractive features of the work are the illustrations. They are numerous and 
beantiftil, highly coloured, and giving an exact representation of the different decora- 
tions The origin of each Order, the rules and regulations, and the duties incumbent 
on its members, are all given at ftill length. The fact of the work being under the 
supervision of Sir Bernard Burke, and endorsed by his authority, gives it another 
recommendation to the public favour." — Sun. 

** This is a work the want of which has long been felt in this country, as it 
thoroughly supplies a hiat^us in the literature of titles, that had greatly inconvenienced 
many persons. As the author justly observes, the value of an authority on such a 
subject, in which the reader can ascertain who has been decorated, and what is the 
cliaracter of the decoration, must be obvious. To supply that authority, he hns 
compiled the work under notice, and Ulostrated it with figures of the several badges 
of distinction in a manner which leaves nothing on this head to be wished for 
Commencing with Anhalt, the work proceeds alphabetically, taking Austria with its 
ten orders, and its host of decorative medals and crosses, Baden, Bavaria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Brunswick, Denmark, France, Great Britain and Ireland, Hanover, Hesse, 
Holland, Lucca, Luxembourg, the States of the Church, Parma, Portugal, Persia, 
Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, Saxony, the Saxe Coburgs, the Two Sicilies, Sweden, Tunis, 
Turkey, Tuscany, and other smaller independent countries and governments. It 
would be superfluous to enter at large into the subject-matter of this volume, 
inasmuch as it must inevitably be in the hands of every person desirous of knowing 
the fiscts which it contains. It will, therefore, suffice generally to s><y, that a more 
interesting, a more useful, a more valuable, and a more magnificent work of its class, 
has not been recently published in this or in any other country; and that it is 
impossible for any well-constituted library to remain without it.*' — Obierver. 

** This very elegant volume fills up a blank in English literature, and doubtless 
the value of such a contribution will be duly appreciated by the public. Its pages 
present a mass of curious and interesting information not hitherto accessible, and 
the usefulness of the work is enhanced by bcautifiilly-coloured plates, giving accurate 
representations of every order and indgnia mentioned in the text." — PotL 

** This is, indeed, a splendid book. It is an uncommon combination of a library 
book of reference and a book for a boudoir, undoubtedly uniting beauty and utility. 
It gives a sketch of the foundation and history of all recognised decorations of honour, 
among all nations, arranged in alphabetical order. The fac-similes of the insignia 
are well drawn and coloured, and present a brilliant effect Sir Bernard Burke has 
done his work well ; and this book of the quintessence of the aristocracy will soon 
find its place in every library and drawing-room book-case." — OM>e, 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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^ 18, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 8TBBET 

MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT, 

SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 

THE COUNTESS OF BONNEVAL; Her LIFE 

and LETTERS. By Lady GEORGIANA FULLEKTON. 
2 Tols. 2 Is. 
** The whole work fomiB one of those touching stories, which, from tiieir simplicitjr, 
create a lasting impression." — Athenaeum. 

" A rery interesting and animated memoir, related with that happy art and grace 
so characteristic of the author." — CT. s. Mag. 

MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. I'wo Volumes, Post 

8vo., with Portrait. 21s. 

THE OXONIAN IN THELEMARKEN ; or 

NOTES OF TRAVELS in SOUTH-WESTERN NORWAY, 
in the Summers of 1856-7; with glances at the Legendary 
Lore of that district. By the Rey. Frederick Metcalfe, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford ; Author of " The Oxonian 
in Norway,'* &c. 2 vols, post Svo. With Illustrations, 21a. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS 

of the LAST FOUR POPES. 8to. With Portraits. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
HECKINGTON. By Mrs. Goke, Author of « Tbe 

TWO AKISTOCRACIES," Ac. 8 vols. 

THE POOR RELATION. By Miss Paedoe. 3 vols. 
THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. By John 

Edmukd Reads. 3 vols. (Immediately.) 

ONE AND TWENTY. By the Author of '* Wild- 
flower," " The House of Elmore," &c. 3 vols. 

" A novel of rare power and consnnunate ahility.'* — Oburver. 

** It is a long while since we have met with lo original a tale, or one ao tme to 
nature— true in the lessons which it teaches as wdl as in the pictures which it 
draws."— Jo^i Bull. 

THE TWO BROTHERS. By the Author of « The 

Discipline of Life," &c. 3 vols. 
" This is, to onr mind, the best of all Lady Emily PonsOnby's novelA**— /oAii BuU. 

VIOLET BANK and its INMATES. 3 vols. 

** A very good novel" — Spectator. 

" A pleasant book, written in a pleasant slprit"— ^M^ixnmi. 

A DELE. B7 Julia Kavanagh, Author of 

" NATHALIE," &c. 3 vols. 
" Ad^e is the best woric we have read by Hiss Kavanagh ; it is a dianninc novel, 
full of delicate character painting " — Athenanim. 

THE MORALS OF MAY FAIR. 3 vols. 

B in it— not mei 
tiocess that bai 
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** One of the cleverest novels of the day. There is life in it— not merely tha ahow 
of life— and deep feeling. The autnor has met with a snocess that has been fiUiiy 
earned." — Examiner, 



18. GREAT MARLBOBOUGH ST. tONSCV^ 

NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT, 

SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN. 



HENKY m. KING OF FRANCE AND POLAND; 

HIS COURT AND TIMES. From numerous unpublished sources, in- 
cluding MS. Documents in the Bibliotheque Imp^riale, and the Archivess 
of France and Italy. By MISS FREER, Author of " Marguerite d'An- 
gouleme," " Elizabeth de Valois, and the Court of Philip II," &c. 3 vote* 
post 8vo. "with fine portraits, 3Is. 6d. bound. 

» " Miss Freer having won for herself the reputation of a most painstaking and trust- 
worthy historian not less than an accomplished writer, by her previous memoini of 
sovereigns of the houses of Vnlots and Navarre, will not fail !o meet with a nostt 
cordial and hearty welcome for her present admirable history of Henry III., the last of 
the French kings of the house of Vaiois. We refer our readers to the volumes tbc»- 
selves for the iateresting details of tire life and reign of Henry III., his residence in 
Poland, his marriage with Louise de Lorraine, his cmelties, his hypocrisies, his penanccs» 
his assassination by the hands of the monk Jaques CUment, &c. Upon these points, a» 
well as with reference to other persons who occupied a prominent position during i1h» 
period, abundant information is afforded by Miss Freer j and the public will feel with rtm 
ttiat a (^eep debt of gratitude is due to that lady for the faithful and admirable manner Id 
which she has pourtrayed the Court and Times of Henry the Third.*'— CArom'We. 

"The previous historical labours of Miss Freer were so successful as to afford a rich 
promise in the present undertaking, the performance of which, it is not too much to say* 
exceeds* expectation, and testifies to her being not only the most accomplished, but the 
most accurate of modern female historians. The Life of Henry III. of France la a 
contribution to literature which will have a reputation as imperishable as its pretest 

I fame must be large and iucreasiug. Indeed, the book Is of such a truly faseinati»ir 
character, that once bevun it is impossible to leave it, the reader being more and mor9 
convinced as he proceeds, that he is not wasting his time upon mere theory and specuIalioB» 
but that he is obtaining information that can be trusted, and meeting with truths that have 

; been verified by the most patient research and indefatigable industry."— AfeMen^rer. 

" ]if iss Freer has presented us with an excellent piece of biography in these amusiiif a» 
well as instructive volumes. The work is one of great research and considerable value, and 
is not to be surpassed by any other production of its class in the English language." — 
Obteroer. 

" Among the class of chronicle histories. Miss Freer's Henry the Third of Frascc ki 
entitled to a high rank. As regards style and treatment Bf iss Freer has made a great 
advance upon her 'Elisabeth de Valois,* as that book was an advance upon ker^ 
'Marguerite D*Angoul£me.* **— Spectator, 

'* We heartily recommend this work to the reading public. Miss Freer has aiuch* per- 
Tiaps all, of the ouick perception and picturesque style by which Miss Strickland had 
earned her well-deserved popularity. A stamp of originality is in Miss Freer's writings, 
and we know of none who possesses more satisfactorily and pleasantly the art of trana* 
lating and digesting ancient memoirs into instructive and agreeable modem narrative.?* 
—Critie 

«< We can recommend Miss Freer's work ia all sincerity, at able, palnttafciug, wr 
Intentioncd and readable.*' — Literary Gazette, 
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ELIZABETH DE YALOIS, QUEEN OF SPAIN, AND 

THE COUBT OF PHILIP II. From numerous unpublished sources in 
the Archiyes of France, Italy, and Spain. By MISS FREER. 2 toIs. 
post 8yo. with fine Portraits by Hbath, 21s. 

" It ii not attribnting too much to Mist Frtcr to aay that herself and Hr. Preseott are 
probablf the best samples of our modem biographers. The present yolames will be a boon 
to posterity for which It will be grateful. Equally soitabte for instmction and amnsement, 
they portray one of the most interesthig characters and periods of history.— "/oAis Bull, 

" Such a book as the memoir of Elisabeth de Valois is a literary treasure which will be 
the more appreciated as its merits obtain that reputation to which they most justly are 
entitled. Miss Freer has done h«r utmost to make the facts of Elisabeth's, Don Carlos', and 
Philip II.'s careera fully known* as they actually transpired. The pains this intelligent 
lady must hare been at to haye secured the means for so trustworthy a history, cannot bot 
have been very great ; doubtless she will be rewarded by finding this, her last and certainly 
her best publication, as much and as generally appreciated as were her previous memoin of 
MargMrite d' Angoultme and Jeanne d* Albret, Queens of Navazre."— fie//*s Me iB e mger. 

*< These volumes will well repay perusal. They relate to a period of history extremely 
Important and rich in materials of interast. Miss Freer is an industrious biographer. She 
goes to original sources of information, and she gives the reader all the details she can 
collect."— Press. 

THE LIFE OF MARGUEBITE D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN of NAVARRE, SISTER of FRANCIS I. From numerous original 
sources, including MS. Documents in the Biblioth^que Imperiale, and the 
Archives du Royaume de France, and the Private Correspondence of Queen 
Marguerite with Francis I, &c. By MISS FREER. Second Edition, 
Revised, 2 vols. postSvo., vrith fine Portraits, engraved by Hsath, 21s. 

"'This is a very complete and cleverly-written life of the Illustrious sister of Francis I., 
and It may be said of her that the varied and interesting stores of French hiatory oifer no 
tbesfte more worthy of research and atudy than the career of this great princess, wlio ezer- 
cised so potent an influence over the politics and mannen of the age of which she was 
heraelf the brightest ornament. The published and manuscript documents and leitert 
' relating to the life of Marguerite of Navarre, and which are Indispensable to a c(»rect 
biography of this queen, are widely dlspened. The author has spared no cost or trotxbie in 
end^vourlng to obtain all that were likely to elucidate her character and conduct. She hai 
Amrished us with a very interesting and graphic sketch of the singular events and the 
important peraonsges who took part In them during this stormy and remarkable period of 
French and English history." — Observer. 

" This is a very useful and amusing book. It Is a good work, very well done. The 
authoress Is quite equal In power and grace to Miss Strickland. She must have spent great 
time and labour In collecting the Information, which she imparts In an easy and agreeable 
manner. It is diflScnlt to lay down her book after having once begun it. Tills is owlnf 
partly to the interesting nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manner in which it has 
been treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, even In France. Indeed, 
till Louis Philippe ordered the collection and publication of manuscripts relating to the 
history of France, no such work could be published. It is difficult to conceive how, nndcr 
any circumstances, it could have been better done.*' — StoMdard, 

** There are few names more distinguished than that of Marguerite d'Angonlteie In the 
range of female biography, and Miss Freer has done well in taking up a subject so copioni 
and attractive. It Is altogether an Interesting and welUwrltten biography.'*— £if. Gm», 

EPISODES OF EKENCH HISTOST. B7 MISS 

PARDOE, author of << The Life of Marie de Medicis,'' &c. 2 toIs. post 
8to. with ilittstrstioos, 2l8. bound. 
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JIEMOISSOFTHECOTTBTOFGEOBGEIV. FBOM 

Orioinai. Pamilt DocuMBNTg. By the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 
AND CHANDOS, K.6. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. (In Fehruvy). 

MEMOIBS OF THE COTTBT OF THE BEGENGY. 

From Original Family Docubients. By the DUKE OF BUCKING- 
HAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 2 yoIs. 8yo., with Portraits, 30s. bound. 

'* Here are two more goodly volames' on the English Coart ; Tolnmea full of new 
saylBgs, pictures, anecdotes, and scenes. The Dnke of Buckingham travels over nine years 
of Bnglish history. But what years those were, from 1811 to 1820 ! What events at home 
and abroad they bore to the great bourne !r-fk«m the accession of the Regent to power to 
tbedeatfiof George III.'— including the fall of Percevali the invasion of Russia, and the 
war in Spain ; tlie battles of Salamaaca and Borodino j the ilrc of Moscow} the retreat of 
Mapoleoni the conquest of Spain; the surrender of Napoleon } the return from Elba; the 
Congress of Vienna} the Hundred Days ) the crowning carnage of Waterloo; the exile to 
St. Helena; the return of the Bourbons ; the settlement of Europe; the public scandals at 
the Englisli Court ; the popular discontent, and the massacre of Peterloo ! On many parts 
of this story the documents published by the Dulte of Buclcingham cast new jets of light, 
clearing up much secret history. Old stories are confirmed — new traits of character are 
brought out. In short, many new and pleaeant additions are made to our knowledge of 
thoae times.**— ^MeiMim. 

'* Invaluable, as showing the true light in which many of the stirring events of the 
Regency are to be viewed. The lovers of Court gossip will also find not a little for their 
edification and amusement.*'— Xi^erai^ Oeueette. 

" These volumes cover a complete epoch, the period of the Regency— a period of large 
•nd stirring English history. To the Duke of Buckingham, who thus, out of his family 
archives, places within our reach authentic and exceedingly minute pictures of the governors 
of England, we owe grateful acimowledgements. His papers abound in fresh lights on old 
topics, and in new illustrations and anecdotes. The intrinsic value of the letters is enhanced 
by the judicious setting of the explanatory comment that accompanies them, which is put 
together with much care and honesty.*' — Eitaminer. 

BECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST FOUR POPES; 

AND OP ROME IN THEIR TIMES. By His Eminence CARDINAL 
WISEMAN. 1 large vol. 8vo. with Portraits, 2l8. bound. 

** There is no dynasty of European sovereigns about which we English entertain so 
much vague curiosity, or have so little information, at about the successors to the Popedom. 
Cardinal Wiseman is just the author to meet this curiosity. His book la the lively record 
of what he has himself seen, and what none but himself, perhaps, has bad so good an 
opportunity of thoroughly estimating. There is a gossiping, all-telling style about the 
book which is certain to make it popular with English readers."— JoAn Bull. 

"A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much generality and 
frenlality, that his recollections will excite no ill-feeliag in those who are most conscientiously 
opposed to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination.*'— iiMeiuewm. 

" In the description of the scenes, the ceremonies, the ecclesiastical society, the manners 
mad habits of Sacerdotal Rome, this work is unrivalled* It is full of anecdotes. We could 
All columns with amusing extracts.**— Chrtmiele. 

" In this volume Cardinal Wiseman seems purposely to avoid entangling himself in 
disputed articles of faith, and dwells rather upon the personal, historical, literary and 
artistic view of his sut^eet. He relates his experiences of Rome and her rulers in a pleasant 
C«dal style.*'— JUIwarr OmsMb 
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LODGE'S FEESAGE AIH) BABONETAGE FOB Vm. 

Under thb Especial Patronage of Her Majesty and H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort. Corrected throughout by the Nobility. Twenty.Eighth 
Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely 
bound, with gilt edges, price 3 Is. 6d. *«* The Present Edition is con- 
siderably enlarged and contains, for the first time, a Full AccotiNT or 
THE Fauilies of THE Baronets, with their collateral branches. 

Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an established and 
authentic authority on all questions respecting the family histories, hoBOurs, 
and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has ever stood so high. Jt is 
published under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, and His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal 
communications of the Nobility, it is the only work of its class, in which, 
the type beinff kept conatanily standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of pub^catio»j, an advantage which gives it supremacy over all 
its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic information respecting 
the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most sedulous attention is 
given in its pages to the collateral branches of the various noble families, and 
the names of many thousand individuals are introduced, which do not appear in 
other records of the titled classes. Nothing can exceed the facility of its arrange- 
ments, or the beauty of its typography and binding, and for its authority, 
correctness and embellishments, the work is justly entitled to. the high place 
it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and, the Nobility. 

" Lodge's Peerage must iiapersede all otber works of the kind, for two reaaons \ first, it 
is on a better plan ; and, aecondty, it is better ezecoted. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the roost useftil, and exactest of modem works on the subject."— 5/»e6te<or. 

" A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is the production of a herald, 
we had almost said, by birth, but certainly by profession and studies, Mr. Lodge, the Norroy 
King of Arms. It is a most useful publication.**— Ti>»e«. 

"As perfect a Peerage of the British Empire as we are ever likely to see published. 
Great pains have been taken to make it as complete and accurate as possible, llie work 
is patronised by Her Bfajesty and the Prince Consort; and it is worthy of a place in every 
gentleman's library, as well as in every public institution."— Hera/d. 

"As a work of contemporaneous history, this volume is of great value — the materteH 
having been derived from the most authentic sources and in the majority of cases emanating 
from the noble families themselves. It contains all the needful information respectiog the 
nobility of the Empire."— Fm^. 

*' This work should form a portion of every gentleman's library. At all times, the infer- 
mation which it contains, derived from official sources exclusively at the command of the 
author, is of importance to most classes of the community } to the antiquary it must be 
invaluable, for implicit reliance may be placed on its contents." — Globe. 

** When any book has run through twenty-seven editions, its reputation is so Indelibly 
stamped, that it requires neither criticism nor praise. It is but just, however, to say, that 
' Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage ' is the most elegant and accurate, aud the best of iu 
class. The chief point of excellence attaching to this Peerage consists neither In ita 
elegance of type nor its completeness of illustration, but in its authenticity, which ia insured 
by the letter.press being always kept standing, and by immediate alteration being made 
whenever any changes takes place, either by death or otherwise, amongst the nobility of the 
United Kingdom. The work has obtained the special patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty and of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, which patronage has never been 
better or more worthily bestowed." — Messenger, 

**' Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage' has become, as it were, an < institution' of tliit 
country ; in other words, it is indispensable, and cannot be done without, by aoy ^cnoft 
having business in the great world. The authenticity of this valuable work, as reg^u^ the 
several topics to which it refers, has never been exceeded, and, consequently, it asoet be 
received as one of the most important contributions to social and domestic history extant. 
As a book of reference— indispensable in most cases, useful in all^lt should be in the 
bai»/y ev/rya se having connections in, or transactions with, the ariftocriey."— OfeerMr. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 



LODGED GENEALOGY OF THE PEEBAGE AND 

BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. A New Edition; 
Considerably improved and enlarged, comprising for the first time the 
Anckstbal History of thk Baronets as well as the Peers of 
THE Realm. Uniform with '*The Peerage" Volume with the arms 
beautifully engraved, handsomely bound with gilt edges, price 3 Is. 6d. 

The desire very generally manifested for a republication of this volume has 
dictated tbe present entire revision of its contents and extension of its plan. 
The Armorial Bearings prefixed to the History of each Noble Family, and the 
Ancestry of the Baronets, now first introduced, render the work complete in 
itself and uniform with the Volume of The Peerage, which it is intended to 
accompany and illustrate. The object of the whole Work, in its two distinct 
yet combined characters, has been useful and correct information ; and the 
careful attention devoted to this object throughout will, it is hoped, render the 
Work worthy of the August Patronage with which it is honoured and of the 
liberal assistance accorded by its Noble Correspondents, and will secure from 
them and from the Public, the same cordial reception it has hitherto experienced. 
The great advantage of *' The Genealogy" being thus given in a separate volume, 
Mr. Lodge has himself explained in the Preface to " The Peerage." 

MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND CABINETS OF 

GEORGE THE THIRD, From Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &c. The 
Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the period from 1800 to 1810, 
and completing this important work. Svo., with Portraits. 30s. bound. 

"The present volumes exhibit the same features as the farmer portion of the series. 
The general reader is entertained, and the reader for historical purposes is enlightened. 
Of their TAlue and importance, there cannot be two opinions." — Athenaum. 

THE LIVES OF PHILIP HOWABD, EAEL OF 

ARUNDEL, AND OF ANNE DACRES, HIS WIFE. Edited from the 
Original MSS. By the DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. 1 voL antique. 

*' These biographies will be read with Interest. 7*hey throw valuable light on the 
social habits and the prevalent feelings of the Elizabethan age.**'—Liierary Gazette. 

MEMOIES OF BERANGER. WRITTEN BY HIM- 

SELF. English Copyright Edition. Second Edition, i^ith numerous 
Additional Anecdotes and Notes, hitherto unpublished. Svo. with Portrait. 

" This is the Copyright Translation of B^ranger*s Biography. It appears in a handsome 
volume, and is worthy of ail praise as an honest piece of worlt. In this crcount of his lite, 
the Poet displays ail the mingled gaiety and earnestness, the warm.hearted sincerity, 
inseparable from his character. He tells, with an exquisite simplicity, ttie story of his early 
years. His life, he says, is the fairest commentary on his songs, therefore he writes iu 
The charm of the narrative is altogether tresh. It includes a variety ol chanaimSt now fir»t 
printed, touching closely on the personal history of which they form a part, shrewd sayings, 
and, a» the field of action in life widens, many slcetches of contemporaries, and free judgments 
upoo nen and things. There is a full appendix to the Memoir, rich in letters liiiher'o 
■npubliabed, and In information which completes the story of B^rangei'a life. The book 
should be read by all.'* — Ssaminer, 
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HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE BOOK OF ORDEES OF KNIGHTHOOD, AM) 

DECORATIONS OF HONOUR OF ALL NATIONS ; COMPRISING 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF EACH ORDER, MILITARY, NAVAL 
AND CIVIL ; with Lists of the Knights and Companions of each British 
Order. Embbllyshed with Fits Hundred Fac-simile Coloueed 

IlXOSTBATIONS OF THE InSIGNIA. OF THE VARIOUS OrDKRS. Edited 

hy SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 1 vol. royal 8m, 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price ^2. 2s. 

*' This valuable and attractive work may ctefm the merit of Mag the beat of its kind. 
It is so oomprelientive in its character, and so elegant In its style, thatit flnroatatrips aU 
competitors. A full historical account of the orders of every country is gtven, with lists of 
the KnigbU and Companions of each British Order. Among the most attractive festuret sf 
the work are the illustrations. They are numerotn and beautiAil, highly coloured, and 
giving an exact representation of the different decorations. Th^ origin of each Order, the 
rules and regulations, and the duties incumbent on its members, are all given at full 
length. The fact of the work being under the supervision of Sta* Bernard Burke, and nxLorsed 
by his authority, gives it another recommendation to the public favour."— 5tin 

** This is. Indeed, a splendid book. It is an uncommon combination of a library book 
of reference and a book for a bondoir, undoubtedly uniting beauty and utility. It giva a 
sketch of the foundation and history of all recognised decorations of honour, among all 
nations, arranged in alphabetical order. The fac-smiles of the insignia are well drawn and 
coloured, and present a brilliant effect. Sir Bernard Burke has done his work well ; and 
this book of the quintessence of the aristocracy will soon find its place in every library aad 
drawing-room.'* — .Qlobe 

JOUENAL OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER IN INDIA. 

By MAJOR NORTH, 60th Rifles, Deputy Judge Advocate-General, and 
Aide-de-Camp to General Havelock. 1 vol. with portrait, 10s. 6d. boond. 

•• We must commend Major's North's * Journal * to UTiiversal approbation. It is maaly 
in tone, noble in expression, and full of feeling, alike honourable to the soldier and and 
gallant profession. When we state that the book telis of the progress of the lion-hearted 
Havelocl{*s little band which relieved Lucknow, and is the first faithful record of the deeds 
of arms performed by that phalanx of heroes, we have said enough to caose it to be read, 
we are convinced, by every person who can avail himself of the opporttmity of learning 
what were the hardships of his countrymen, and how immense were the sacrifices tbey 
made to save the English besieged inhabitants from a repetition of the atrocities of Cawn- 
pore. We have as yet seen no book connected with the Indian mutiny which haa given ns 
80 much gratification as Major North's Journal." — Me8$enger. 

EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENGLISH NUBSES; 

The Narrative of Twelve Months' Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali 
and Scutari. By A LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
1 vol. post 8vo. with Ulustrations* Gs. bound. 

"A production which, not only in the subject-matter, b«t in its treatmenty is AHed with 
the ptirest and besrt evidences of womanly tenderaeM."— 3%e SEteas. 

"The story of the noMe deeds done by Miss Nightingale and her devoted atstetbood 
will never be more effectively told than in the beautiful narrative contained in these 
volames."— JoAit Bull, 

ATJT0BI06RAPH7 OF ELIZABETH BAVIS, A BA- 

LACLAVA NURSE. Edited by JANE WILLIAMS. 2 vob. 2U. 



** In this true atory of a Welshwoman*! life, wefancy, now and then, that we are i 
fiction by Defoe. The course of events Is so natniml, yet so lunMaal and amusing, the « 
book, Is tounlike the majority of stories and blographieft BOW-a<.d«yt p«bliahtd» ttetlkli 
in the truest and best sense of the word a new book."--JgjiMWiim 
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THE COUNTESS OF BONNEVAL: HE» LIFE AND 

LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 2 toIs. 21s. 

*< The whole work forma one of those touahing stories which create a lasting im- 
preision."— ilMefueum. 

"The life of the Count de Bonneral is a page in history, but it reads like a romance j 
that of the Coantefls, remored from war and politics, never oversteps the domestic sphere* 
yet is equally romantic and singular. An accomplished writer has taken up .thethreada of 
this modest life, and brought out her true character in a very interesting and animated me- 
moir. The story of the Countess of Bonneval is related with that happy art and grace 
which so characterise the author.*'— U. 5. M agaxine, 

THE LIFE OF MASIE DE MEDIGIS, QXTEEN OF 

PRANCE, Consort op Hsnrt IV., and Regent under Louis XIIL 
By MISS PARDOE. Second EdUion. 3 vols. 8to. Portraits. 

MEMOIRS OF THE BAEONESS D'OBEBKERCH^ 

Illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts of France,. 
Russia, and Germant. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 158. 

*< The Baroness d*Oberkirch being the intimate Mend of the Empress of Russia, wife of 
Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her facilities for 
obtaining information respecting the most private afiairs of the principal Courts of Europe, 
render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interesting anecdotes of the royal, noble and 
other celebrated Individuals who flourished on the continent during the latter part of the 
last century. The vcflumes form a valuable addition to the personal history of an important 
period. They deserve general popularity.*'— 2>a% INTeios. 

MEMOIRS OF EAGHEL. 2 vols, with Portrait. 21s. 

*' A book sure to attract public attention, and well meriting M,*^— Globe. 

SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DATS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Rev. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** We may say with confidence that It would not be easy to find a more enjoyable and 
nstraetive book in the whole range of biographical and historical literature. Never before 
has ftill Justice been done to the Scotch heroes of the days of Wallace and BrucQ, an4 
there is not a southron aotong os who will not read with deep and sympathetic interest 
this graphic and authentic narrative of their gallant exploits."— JIfominjr Post, 

MEMOIRS KSn COREESFONDENCE OF MAJOB 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander ov the Abmy o» 
Candahar, and Envoy at the Court 07 Lucknow. 2 yols. 8vo. 
-with Portrait. IjGis. bound. 
*' We know not a book, after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the study of 

a young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education." 

'-LUertry Oagetie, 

RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of "SAM SLICK." 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Haliburton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let in a Hood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
the Unlt«l States.**— ^OM/ rnnd Militarp Qagette, 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SOLDIEB; OR, 

MILITARY SERVICE IN THE EAST AND WEST. By LIEUT.-COL. 
SIR JAMBS E. ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S., &c. 2 vols, post 8yo. with 
lUostrations, 2 Is. bound. 
**Th)ew Tolnmes are deeply interesting and fall of valuable infonnation.** — Metsenger. 

ikevelahons of fbison life; with an en- 

QUIRT INTO Prison Discipline and Secondary Punishments. Bt 
GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 25 Years Governor of the House of 
Correction at Cold-Bath Fields. Third Edition, Revised. I voL 10s. 6d. 

*' Mr. Chef terton has had a rare experience of human frailty. He has lived mth the 
fel«n, the forger, the lorette, the vagabond, the murderer; has looked into the darkest 
•epulchres of the heart, without finding reason to despair of mankind. In his belief the 
worst of men have still some of the angel left. Such a tesUmony from such a quarter is full 
^ novelty as it is of interest. As a curious bit of human history these volumes are remaric- 
aWe. They are very real, very simple $ dramatic without exaggeration, philosophic without 
%elnf dull. In dealing with a subject so peculiar as prison life, Mr. Chesterton was wise in 
making his treatment personal and incidental. General descriptions, however accurate. 
interest only a few j but stories of crime, anecdotes of criminals, may attract all readers.*' 
— dOketuemn, 

THE OLD COURT SUBURB; OR, IfflEMORIAIS OF 

KENSINGTON; Regal, Critical, and Anecdotical. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. elegantly bound. 

**A delightful book. <The Old Court Suburb* is a work that will be welcome to all 
readers, and most welcome to those who have a love for the best kinds of reading."— £x- 



" A more agreeable and entertdning book has not been published since Boswell produced 
tite remiaiseences of Johnson.*' — Observer, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF WEST END LIFE; WITH 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN PARIS, INDIA, &c. By MAJOR CHAMBRB. 

late 17th Lancers. 2 vols, with Portrait of George IV. 2l8. 
**Wie find la Major Chambre's lively sketches a mass of amusing anecdotes relating to 
peraons eminent in their day for their position, wit, and political reputation. All that 
•relates to George IV. will be read with attention and interest.*'— Jiressen^rer. 

MY EXILE. BY ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 v. 2is. 

" From these admirable memoirs the reader may derive a clear idea of Russian political 
•oeiety. Mr. Henen's narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly authentic, is 
%«<eed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia.'*— JM«funcm. 

REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BY A BANISHED 

LADY. Third and cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 

^ A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people."— Homs^AoM Words. 
** Since the publication of the famous romance the * Exiles of Siberia,* we have had 
m» aocQuat of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work."— Glote. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE IN OBTAINING PROBATES, 

ADMINISTRATIONS, &c., in Her Majesty's Court of Probate; with 
nainerous Precedents. By EDWARD WEATHERLY, of Doctor's Com- 
mons. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Sir Cress well. 
Crbsswell, Judge of the New Court of Probate. Cheaper E^tion. 12s 
** A most valuable book. Its contents arie very diversified— meeting almost ererr 
<SMe.^-«s/ldroi'4 Jomrrua, 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



OBUNTAL AND WESTERN SIBEBIA; A NAR- 

RAfiVE OF Seven Years' Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, 
MoNGOLiAi the Kirghis SrEPPESf Chinese Tartart, and Central 
Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In one large Tolume, 
royal 8vo., Price £2. 2s., elegantly bound. Endbellished 'with upwards 
of 50 Illustrations, including numerous beautifully coloured plates, from 
drawings by the Author, and a map. 

"By virtue alike of its text and its pictures, we place this boolc of travel in the first 
rank among those illu&trated glft^books now so much sought by the public. Mr. Atkinson's 
book is most readable. The geographer finds in it notice of ground heretofore left 
undescrlbed, the ethnologist, geologist, and botanist, find notes and pictures, too, of which 
they know the value, the sportsman's taste is gratified by chronicles of sport, the lover of 
adventure will find a number of perils and escapes to hang over, and the lover of a frank 
good.humoured way of speech will find the book a pleasant one in every page. Seven 
years of wandering, thirty-nine thousand five hundred miles of moving to and fro in a wild 
and almost unknown country, should yield a book worth reading, and they do.** — Examiner. 

"A book of travels which in value and sterling interest must take rank as a landmark 
in geographical literature. Its coloured illustrations and wood engravings are of a high 
odrdor, and add a great charm to the narrative. Mr. Atkinson has travelled where It is 
believed no European has been before. He has seen nature in the wildest, sublimest, and 
adso the most beautiful aspects the old world can present. These he has depicted by pen 
and pencil. He has done both well. Many a fireside will rejoice in the determination which 
converted the artist into an author. Mr. Atkinson is a thorough Englishman, brave and 
accomplished, a lover of adventure and sport of every kind. He knows enough of mineralogy, 
geology, and botany to impart a scientific interest to his descriptions and drawings} 
possessing a keen sense of humour, he tells many a racy story. The sportsman and the 
lover of adventure, whether by flood or field, will find ample stores in the stirring tales of 
his interesting travels.**— i>at7y News. 

"An animated and intelligent narrative, appreciably enriching the literature of English 
travel. Mr. Atkinson's sketches were made by express permission of the late Emperor of 
Russia. Perhaps no English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of 
history, or provided with the talisman and amu«et of a general passport; and well has Mr. 
Atkinson availed himself of the privilege. Our extracts will have served to illustrate the 
originality and variety of Mr. Atkinson's observations and adventures during his protracted 
wanderings of nearly forty thousand miles. Mr. Atkinson's pencil was never idle, and he 
has certainly brought home with him the forms, and colours, and other characteristics of a 
most extraordinary diversity of groups and scenes. As a sportsman Mr. Atkinson enjoyed 
a plenitude of excitement. His narrative is well stored with incidents of adventure. 
His ascent of the Bielouka is a chapter of the most vivid romance of travel, yet it is less 
attractive than his relations of wanderings across the Desert of Gobi and up the Tangnou 
Chain." — Atherutum. 

"We predict that Mr. Atkinson's * Siberia* will very often assume the shape of a 
Christmas Present or New Year's Gift, as it possesses, in an eminent degree, four very 
precious and suitable qualities for that purpose,— namely, usefulness, elegance, instruction 
And novelty. It is a work of great value, not merely on account of its splendid JUastrations, 
but for the amount it contains of authentic and highly interesting intelligence concerning 
sflgiont which, in all probability, had never, previous to Mr. Atkinson's explorations, been 
viflfted by an European. Mr. Atkinson's adventures are told in a manly style. The valuable 
and interesting information the book contains, gathered at a vast expense, is lucidly 
arranged, aad altogether the work is one that the author.artist may well be proud of, and 
with which those who study it cannot fail to be delighted."— Jo^n BulL 

"To the geographer, the geologist, the ethnographer, the sportsman, and to those who 
r4»id only fbr amusement, this will be an acceptable volume. Mr. Atkinson is not only an 
adventurous traveller, hut a correct and amusing writer."— Li/erary Oa»ette, 
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LAKE N6AMI; OB EXPLORATIONS AND BIS- 

C0VXRIV8 DURING FoUR TeaRS' WaNDERZNGS IN THE WiLDS OF 

South-Westbrn Aprica. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 toI. 
royal 8vo., with Map and upwards of 50 IllustratiooB, representing Sport- 
ing AdTentures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition, 30s. 

"ThisnarratiTeof African explorations and discoveries Is one of the most Important 
geognraphical works tliat have lately appeared. It contains the account of two joumeya 
made between the years 18A0 and 1854, in the first of which the countries of the Damaras 
and the Ovambo, previously scarcely known in Europe, were explored; and in the secoad 
the newly-discovered Lake Ngami was reached by a route that had been deemed impnc> 
ticable, but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The work contains much scientific 
and accurate information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native tribes. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read as a romance, as, indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gerard or Gordon 
Gumming." — Literary Gazette. 

** This handsome book is one for everybody to read. As a record of travel, every page is 
fascinating, while the naturalist and the geographer will be delighted with the new facts it 
reveals. The sporting adventures of Mr. Audersson, too, are not less wonderful than tboae 
of preceding African travellers. The plates are numerous and admirable."— T/<e Press. 

THE OXONIAN IN THELEMABKEN; OR, NOTES 

OF Travel in South-Western Norway, with Glances at the 

Legendary Lore op that District. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, 

M,A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 2 vols, with illustrations, 21s. 

**'tb\% new book is as lively as iis predecessor, its matter is as good, or better. The 

intermixture of legends and traditions wiih the notes of travel adds to the reid vaiae of tiie 

work, and strengthens its claim on a public that desires to beMnased." — SmoKbter, 

'*Mr. Metcalfe is favourably known by his 'Oxonian in Norway.' The present very 
entertaining volumes exhibit equal spirit, good humour, and descriptive power."— C3kftmjeie» 

THE OXONIAN IN NOBWAT ; OR, NOTES OF 

Excursions in that Country. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A.» 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition, revised, 
1 vol. post 8vo., with Map and additional Illustrations, lOs. 6d. bonnd. 

** ' The Oxonian in Norway * is replete with interest, is written in an animated style 
and is one o( those books which cannot fail to be at the same time amusing and ibstnictive 
Mr. Metcalfe visited places where an Englishman was a rarity} aonl all who take an-tetiiiat 
in customs practised by various peoples, will welcome his iMok for the aeconats of Nor* 
wegian manners and customs which have not been touched upon before. Numcrona iaie- 
resting and exciting anecdotes, in connexion with the author*! excursions in panRdfaf 
fishing and shooting, penmde throughout." — Chronicle, 

"Mr. Metcalfe's book is as full of facts and interesting infprmation as it can hold, and 
is Interlarded with racy anecdotes. Some of these are highly original and entertaiidag. 
More than this, it is a truly valuable work, containing a fund of Intownatiottoa theataUitks^ 
politics, and religion of the countries vlsited.*'-*Jil8dhMMr« Xmgtutim, 
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A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE TWO SICIUES. 

By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of "J^fathalie," " Ad^e," &c. 2 vols, 
post 8yo. with illustrations, 21s. boundr 

'* Miss Kavanagh is a woman of genius and imagination. She has a graceful and 
hriUiant pen, much observation of character, and a keen eye for the aspects of nature. Her 
▼olames contain much that is new. They are among the pleasantest volumes of travel we 
have lately met with, and we can cordially recommend them. Readers will find in these 
volumes the glow and colour of Italian skies, the rich and passionate beauty of Italian 
scenery, and the fresh simplicity of Southern life touched by the hand of an artist, and 
described by the perceptions of a warm*hcarted and sympathising woman.*'~-3%e Pren. 

** A most deeply interesting narrative, combining lasting Instruction, with continuous 
amusement." — Messenger, 

CHOW-CHOW; BEING SELECTIONS FROM A JOUR- 

NAL KEPT IN INDIA, &c. By the VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND. 
New and Revised Edition, 2 vols. 8?o., with Illustrations, 30s. hound. 

"Lady Falkland's work may be read with interest and pleasure, and the reader will rise 
flrom the perusal instructed as well as amused.'* — Athenmtm, 

** Few writers on India eqjoyed the advantages possessed by Lady Falkland, who, as 
wife to the Governor of Bombay, had access to eveiy source of information, and hence her 
Journal has a reality about it which, coupled with the acute observation and good descrip> 
tive powers of the authoress, renders it as pleasant reading as we coutd desire.*'^PreM. 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 

OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous Incidents of Travel 
and Adventure during nearly Five Years' Continuous Service in the Arctic 
Regions while in Search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin. By 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N., Ute Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.S. 
* Investigator.' 1 vol. With Map and Plate, 16». 

** This book is sure to take a prominent position in every library in which works of 
discovery and adventure are to be met with."— I>a{/j^ News, 

THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. BY G. T. LOWTH^ 

Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 21s. hound. 
"liff. Lowth has shown himself In these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keeti 
abatniw of nature, and an aecomplished artist.*''~PM<« 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
K)RESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDT, Rotal Abtilurt. 
2 vols, post 8to. with iUustrations, 21b. bound. 

"A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy the atten- 
tion of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them.'*— PresK. 

A PILGBIMAGB INTO DAUPHINE; WITH A VISIT 

TO TBS MONASTEKT OF THE GrANDE ChARTRBVSB, AND AnBCD0TB6» 

Incidents, and Sketches from Twenty Departments of France. 
By the REV. G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M. 2 toIs. with Illustrations. 2l8. 

" It would be diificult to find a more agreeable and instructive travelling companion 
tli*a the author 6f these vOlunies. . He has sufficient antiquarlaa, sdentific, and artistic 
fcaowledge to niidce him an enUghteaed observer and reporter, and a quickness of dlscero- 
neat which detects the smallest point of Intexest.'*— Oltte. 
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FAMILY KOMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of 
AJEiMS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful narratiTe 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, aud disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now , Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — ^The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy's escape—The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, &c. 

<*lt were impossible to praise too highly as a nrorlc of amusement these two most in- 
teresting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex. 
jcellent execution. The volumes are just what ouKht to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed dofrn 
for truth by long tradition— aud the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story Is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works 
have made the public familiar."— S^anrfard. 

THE KOMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BUUKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS -.—Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Husband — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — ^The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder— Count Bocarme aud 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

"The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, baa induced 
Mr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obuined so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they have 
actually happened.** — Mestenger. 

SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND EOUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. W. THORNBURY. 1 vol. with 
numerous Illustrations by H. S. Marks. IOs. 6d. elegantly bound. 
" Mr. Thornbury has produced a volume of son?s and ballads worthy to rank with 
Macaulay*8 or Aytonn*8 Lays.**— (7Aronic/«. ''Those who love picture, life, and costume 
in song will here find what they love.**— i2Mm«»m. 
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A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. BY 

the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

** A book of soand eoansel. It is one of the most sensible works of Its kind, well writteo 
trae hearted, and altogether practical."— E4rafntn«r. 

** This excellent book is characterised by good sense, good taste, and feeling, and is 
written in an earnest, philanthropic, as well as practical spirit'* — Pott. 

** A very excellent and thoughtful work by a writer who has attained a high degree of 
celebrity, offering to her own sex reflections and suggestions on subjects of the greatest 
i m portance."->5u}ia 

•*The author of 'John Halifax » will retain and extend her hold upon the reading and 
reaaonable public by the merits of this work which bears the stamp of good sense and 
genial feeling. The basis of the book is truth, but truth spoken in a kindly spirit and in 
the hope of mitigating some admitted evils.*' — QuarcUan, 

NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, FROM ELIZABETH TO 

VICTORIA. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esti. 2 vols, with Illustrations, 
21s. boand. 

'*tlT. Jeaffreson has here given to the publics goodly collection of the novelists of this 
country, with sketches of their lives and a history of all they wrote and said that was worth 
remembering. The volumes contain a fund of information which cannot fail to be aa 
pleasing as valuable to all lovers of literature."— Po«^. 

" A work not merely of great industry and care in its compilation, but of singular 
judgment and acuteness in its critical remarks. It is exceedingly 'interesting auvl forms a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the day.*'^CArontc/e. 

THE RIDES AND REVERIES OF MR. -ffiSOP SMITH 

By MARTIN F. TUPPEU, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of " Proverbial Philo- 
sophy," *♦ Stephen Laugton," &c., 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

" This work will do good service to Mr. Tupper*s literary repntutiou. It combines, 
with lucidity and acuteness of Judgment, freshness of fancy and elegance oi sentiment. In 
its cheerful and instructive pages sound moral principles are forcibly inculcated, and every- 
day truths acquire an airof novelty, and are rendered peculiarly attractive by being expressed 
in that epigrammatic language which so largely contributed to the popularity of tbe author's 
former work, entitled * Proverbial Philosophy.' " — Morning Post. 

** The * Rides and Reveries ' will add considerably to the reputation of Mr. Tupper. The 
volume may serve as a suitable companion to his* Proverbial Pliilui^ophy.* " — Observer. 

WINTER EVENINGS. BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 

Author of <* ScHiNDBRHANNEs/' &c., 2 vols. post Svo. mth. Illustrations. 
2 Is. bound. 

PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. BY THOMAS HOOD. 

Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. 1 vol. with numerous Illustra- 
tions, by the Author, 10s. 6d. bound. 

" We are happy to find that the delightful volume, * PtMi and Pencil Pictures,' has 
reached a second edition, and that the reception of the younger Thomas Hood, by the 
public, has been worthy of the name he bears."— Lt7erary Gaxette. 

SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES ; or, What he Said, Did, or Invented. Second Edition. 
2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 

"The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
is altogether a most edifving production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of Its satire.*'— ilfomtnj' Post, 
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WORKS OF FICTION. 



STEPHAir LANOTON. 

By HABTiir. F. Tvnmn, D.C.L. F.a.S. 

Author of '* PBOYBRBIAJb Phii.o«ovht." 
ftc, 2 Tols. with fino ttngnyiogt. 

"These Tolumes are pre-eminently qua* 
Ufled to attract attention both from their 
peculiar style and their great ability. The 
antlior liaa long been celebrated for his 
rttalnmenta in literary creation, but the 
present work Is Incomparably superior to 
anythli^ he has hitlierto produced. There 
ia a life and a. reality infused into the 
eliaractcrs and scenes which cause the 
reader to forget that he is reading of what 
occurred centuries ago. The records of 
the career of Stephan Langton are very 
iateresting, and there can be no doubt 
that the general reader will derive pleasure 
and profit from the perusal of his singu- 
larly useful and brilliant existence."— S«n 

QNWASDS. 

By the Author of" Anns Dt8A»t.'» See, 8 v. 

BIOHT OB WBONG. 

By Miss Jiwssvbt. 
Author of " CoNSTANCK HiaBSKT.** 2 y. 

The JtABTER of the HOVBSS 

By SCRUTATOB. 

Author of " Thb Squibb or Bbbch- 
woeo." Dedicated to the Earl of Stam- 
ford. 3 y. with Illustrations by Weir. 
** A yery entertaining worlc, full of spirit, 
life, and energy. The reader is not likely 
to forget its sparkling sketches, lively anec- 
dotes, and biilliaat style.'* " 



TRUST AlTD TRIAL. 

By Mart Howitt. 
From the Danish. I y. with Illustrations, 

** A delightful episode from Norse life, 
written with all that charmii^ simplicity 
which distinguishes all Mrs. Hewitt's 
productions." — Poti. 

**A very pretty tale, Mrs. Howltt's 
name aloue is a guarantee for its excel- 
lence." — 3feumger» 

EVEBY HAN HIS OWN 
TBUMFETEB. 

By G. W. Thobnbvbt 3 vols. 
**We recommend Mr. Thombnry*8 
vivacious book to the world of novel- 
readers." — Athetunan, 

FELLOW TBAYELLEBS. 

By the Author of ** Maboabbt ; or, Pbb- 

JUDICB AT H OMB." 3 vols. 

*<< Fellow Travellers' Is a work of 
mark. The writer possesses the capacity 
of bo9h Interesting and moving the read- 
er."->Lit Gosr. 



pCEOLA. 

By Gaptaiv Matnb Rbid, 

Author of '*Tbb Ri9i.b BANQaBS,'* "Tbb 

ScAiv HcNTBBS, &c 3 vols. wIth lUostra- 
tionsvCIn January, 1869). 

FAULTS OH BOTH SIDSS. 

By Mbs. Thohboit, 
Author of ** Ann B Bouunr," &c. 3 vols. 

** A clever, well written, and amnrtng 
novel."— JV«amtfi«r. 

**One of the most brilliant novilf Krs. 
Thomson has ever written."-~Jf f isangrr. 

THE BEIONINO BEAUTY. 

By Last Ghattbbton, 3 voia. 
•<Lady Chatterton's last novel, *The 
Reigning Beauty/ is also her best, and 
must be registerted among the welcome 
aids to summer idleness and pleasure,'* 
— Sjcaadner. 

The LIGHT of OTHEB BATS 

By John Edmvnd Rbai»b. 3 vols. 
** A novel totally out of the coasaioo, i 
admirably written and full of charaeter.*' 
— Leader. 

THF POOB BELATION. 

By Miss Pabdob. 8 vols. 

" The very best novel Miss Panioe has 
written."— Jfeswttjr^r. 

««The Poor Relation > is considerably 
superior to most of thB ftetlons of the 
day."— Am. 

ONE AND TWENTT. 

Byt he Author of ** Wti.DyLOWBR,'*3ic.3v 
" It Is long since we have met with so 
original a tale, or one so true to nature- 
true In the lessons which it teaches as 
well as in the pictures which it drawB." 
John BuU, 

TWO HEABTS. 

Edited by Mrs. Gbbt, 
Author of ** Tbb Gamblbr's Wifx." 1 v. 
with Illustrations, 10s. 6dL 
"We are inclined to consider this as 
the best specimen Mrs. Grey has yet 
manifested of her undoubted Uterary 
talent *»~-Meuenger. 

THE SQUIBS OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

By " Scrutator." 
Dedicated to the Duke of Beaufort. 3 vols 

FBAHLEIOH HALL.' 

3 vols. 
** * Framlelgh Hail is an ezcelleat novel. 
The characters arc all drawn with spirit 
and a keen insight into the woiiciags of 
human nature.*'— iUiaMNiM. 
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ADELE. 

By Julia KArAw aoh. 
Author of «*Natbalu/* &c. StoIs. 

*' * Ad&le is the best work we have 
read by Miss Kavanagh ; It is a channlng 
norel».ftiU of delicate character-painting;. 
Tha woricmanship is good throughout, 
and the interest Icindled in the first 
«:hapter buma brightly to tlie- close.*' 
^•Athetueum. 

THE TWO BROTHEBS. 

By the Author of "Tbb Disciplins of 
Lira," &c. S rols. 
" An interesting and agreeable novel» 
well worthy the practised pen of Lady 
SImily Ponsonby. It is in human por- 
traiture that Lady Emily excels) and 
bare we hare some admirable and telling 
pkotopnapha from aristocratic society." 



HECXIN6T0N. 

By Mas. Ooas. 3 vols. 

"A Taluable prise to readers in 
search of a clever novel. The heroine is 
<:haacm\ng.**—Athefueum. i 

THB LADY OF GLTNITE. 

By the Author of ** HAROAasT and Hie 
Bmuixsmaids." 3 vols. 

"There is a great deal that is both ex- 
cellent and charming in this boolc.** — 
Atkeiuntm. 



HOTHnrO NEW. 

By the Author of ** John Haufaz, 

Okntlsman.*' 2 .vols. 

*'Two Tolumea displaying all those 

superior merits which hare made *John 

Halifax* one of the most popular worka of 

the day."~P<M^. 

" We cordially recommend these 
volumes. The same graphic power, deep 
pathos, healthful sentiment, and mar* 
terly execution, which place that bean- 
tifui worlc, 'John Halifax/ among the 
English Classics are everywhere dia- 
played.** — Chronicle. 

VLOSALB OF KAY7AIS. 

SxcoND Edition. 3 vols. 

** This is a good novel. There are fresh- 
ness and talent in the book.**— LtY. Qae, 

**A very capital novel. There is a 
thorough knowledge of society, with con- 
siderable cleverness in depicting it.**^ 
Spectator, 

BlTtfOUB. 

By the Author of **Charlc8 Auchv»* 
Txa." Jtueribed to the MarcMiane$» of 
Haatinga. 3 vols. 
'* A very clever musical and artistic 
novel."— X>. U. Mag. 

A WILL ANB A WAY. 

By the Hon. Hbnbt Cokb, Author of 

** High and Low,*' &c. 2 vols. 

" A very Interesting novel.'*— Oftsenwr. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



TBE LAIRD OF NQRLAW. 

3 vols. 
"We doubt whether 'Hargaret 
JCaitland,* or * Lilliesleaf,* or the * Days 
of my Life,* possess In themselves the 
«4ements of a more lasting reputation 
than this absorbing tale of * The Laird of 
Morlaw.* The interest in tlie narrative 
In equally as well sustained as in * Mar- 
j^aret Maitland,' and to those who have 
read the latter work this will be con- 
Bidered no mean commendation. A 
perusal of the * Laird of Norlaw* will 
alone enable the reader to Judge of the 
ability which is displayed in describing 
the various scenes and events which give 
form and substance to the work. The 
characters are drawn with a vigorous 
liaud, and the descriptive parts of the 
work are written with great power.*' 
— Chromele. 

THE BAYS OF HY LIFE. 

an AUTOBIOOILArHT. 3 VOls. 

"The author writes with her usual fine 
capacity for the picturesque, and her in- 
variable good sense, good feeling, and 
good taste. No part of the narrative is 
unhiteiestiiig.**— ii/Aea««m. 



ORPHANS. 

I vol. 10s. 6d. 

*' An exquisitely beautiful story—a book 
that no woman will read without feeling 
ner heart warm to the author.*'T-iVa<iofia/ 
Magateine. 

*' The author of ' Orphans ' is one of the 
ablest writers of fiction in the present 
day. and beyond tbis, and far better, is 
one of those who alwaya seek to inculcate 
religious impression and moral action by 
all ber literary efforts. This excellent 
purpose pervades every page of this in- 
teresting tale. ** —Messenger. 

LILLIESLEAF. 

Bbino thb Concludino Sxbibs o» 
'* Passaobs in tbb Lipb of Mbs. Uab- 

OABBT MaITLAND.** 

Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 
''The concluding series of passages in 
the ' Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland* is, 
to our thinking, supe^or to the begin- 
ning } and this we take to be about the 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the authoress. There is a vein of simple 
good sense and pious feeling running 
throughout, for which no reader can fai 
to be the better."— iKT 
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NOW IN COUR8B OF PITBLICATION. 

HUEST AND BLAGEETrS STANDABD UBRABY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

Each comprised in a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustratedy 
price 58. A volume to appear every two months. 



VOLUME I, 

SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 

" " Here Is an old acquaintance in an external grarb that is qaite takinif, and we thank 
the enterprising; pttblikhers for a reproduction likely to be as succe»sful as Sam's own 
experiment upon the bosh whackers and forest rangers of Prince Edivard's Island. Who 
will not relish once again as keenly as before the tnimour and the wisdom of his rattling 
narratives? 'Nature and Human Nature* forms the first volume of Messrs. 'Hurst and 
Blackett's 'Standard Library of Cheap Fditions of Popular Modem Works/ and from 
•o judicious a commencement we foresee that the series will be one of lasting celebrity.*'-^ 
Liierary Oaxette. 

''Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have very fitly inaugurated their Standard Library of 
Popular Modern Works with this admirable volume by our old friend the Clockmaker. With 
regard to this we can truly say: — Who can tire of the genuine sallies, the deep wisdom 
wrapped up in merry guise, and the side-aplitting outbursts of genuine wit, in the p^ges 
of Haliborton? ' Nature and Human Nature ' is particularly full of all these qualities; 
and to those who love a good laui^h, when ti'.ey can enjoy it accompanied by good matter 
for reflection, and. who have not yet read this production of Sam Slick, we can heartily 
recommend this elegant, well-printed edition oc it." — Critic. 

"The first volume of Messrs. Ilurat and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
of Popular Modern Works forms u very good beginning to what will doubtless he a very 
successful undertaking. * Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's 
witty and humorous productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it 
cannot fail to obtain in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines 
with the great recommendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but 
still attractive merits, of being well illustrated and elegantly bound.*'r>Jf ornrn^r PoH. 

"This new and cheap. edition of Sam Slick's popular work will be an acquisiiion to 
all lovers of wit and humour. Mr. Justice Haliburton's writings are so well known to 
the English public that no commendation is needed. The volume is very handsomely 
bound and illustrated; and the paper and type are excellent. It is in every way suited 
for a library edition, and as the names of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, warrant the 
character of the works to be produced in their Standard Library, we have no doubt the 
project will be eminently snccessful."— liStin. 

VOLUME IL 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

"This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a pprfect man— a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability, i>stter than any former work, we think, of its deservedly successful 
author." — Examiner, 

"The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beantiful story, is no ordinary hero, and this 
his history is no ordinary book. It is n full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one of 
nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are full of graphic power and true 
pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — ScoUman, 

'"John Halifax' is one of the noblest stories among modern works of fiction. The 
^nterest is enthralling, the characters admirably sustained, and the moral excelleut"— Press. 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS 
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OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
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